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<OCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY ExWwe 

Pl’ BURGH 8, PA. Atlanta + Boston + Charlotte + Chicago + Dallas * Houston YOU CAN RELY “C9: ON ROCKWELL 
Os ogeles + Midland, Texas + N. Kansas City, Mo. * New York * Philadelphia as Aj 

itis’ rgh * San Francisco * Seattle * Shreveport + Tulsa 
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SPRING TYPE 
250 S$ 


WEIGHT AND 
LEVER TYPE 
250 WL 











or diap ragm, and what a difiecence it makes in the 


dechanee ability of the new Chaplin- Fulton High Capacity Safety 


Valves—214 times more flow capacity. After initial opening, the 
discharge pressure acting upward on the diaphragm insures maxi- 
mum opening, and guarantees full flow with minimum increase in 
in the blowing pressure. This means greater protection for the 
users of Chaplin-Fulton Type 250 Safety Valves, adaptable in three 
models to all gas systems from ounces to 100 pounds. Sizes 2” to 
6” inclusive. 


DEPENDABLE 


ChawlteTolon 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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The best gas odorant—The best odorant service 


Alert “80” — the best economy priced, quality Want To Simplify *Room Testing” 


mercaptan. Procedures? 





Calodorant “C” — the best quality cyclic sulfide. 


Today’s more demanding operating conditions 
wrote the specifications for Alert “80 It has been 
proved in all types of distribution systems, has met 
every test by large and small utilities. Alert “80” 
is a selected and blended group of mercaptans 
with new blending and balancing—giving better, 
full range volatility and stronger initial “punch? 





Calodorant“C” is the only natural gas odorant in 
use that is completely stable in high pressure lines 
—at extremely high and low temperatures— per- 
forms equally well at medium and low pressures. 





Oronite’s unique Odorometer offers the simplest 
way to test odor intensities in your distribution 
system. Ask for a demonstration on your system. 

Want to know how to neutralize odorant “spills” 
or help on how to deodorize drums for re-use or 
resale? Ask Oronite about this or any other prob- 
lem you may have—chances are we have already 


OGRONITE done the research and have the answer. 
CHEMICAL 


COMPANY 


ORONITE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


200 Bush St., San Francisco 20, Calif. ¢ 714 W. Olympic Bivd., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. © 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 
Mercantile Securities Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas © Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


3294 
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MORE RELIABLE METERING 


No matter what type of gas your meters must handle — man- 
ufactured, natural, L.P. gas, or combinations — your best bet 
is Vulcan synthetic diaphragms. They stay flexible, durable, 
leakproof and dependable... with any kind of gas. 


For over 20 years Vulcan has specialized in synthetic dia- 
phragms. Here are the ten important advantages that have 
resulted from Vulcan’s longer experience and close coopera- 
tion with the gas industry: - 

1. Flexible to permit low differentials. 


2. impermeable to prevent the diffusion of gas 
through the fabric and to accomplish this without 
periodic attention. Pre-tested at factory. 


3. Stable under broad ranges of operating conditions. 
4. Long life without cracking or disintegrating. 


. Adaptable to manufactured, natural and L.P. gas, 
or combinations. 


. Practical for installation and storage. 

. Uniform in gauge and texture. 

. Available in unrestricted supply. 

. Clean and dry, requiring no oiling or dressing. 


. Economical in original cost and maintenance. 


For complete information on Vulcan synthetic diaphragms, write 
for a copy of our free brochure: “The Heart of a Gas Meter’. 


VULCAN RUBBER PRODUCTS, INC. o>“ 


A subsidiary of Reeves Brothers, Inc. ¥ weiss > 
54 Worth Street, New York 13, N. Y. % ee 


SYNTHETIC DIAPHRAGMS — FOR OVER 20 YEARS 
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This month... 


MANAGEMENT AND THE STAFF are most apprecia- 
tive to the many friends of the GAS JOURNAL who have 
expressed their pleasure on learning that this oldster in the 
American gas industry is now under new and vigorous 
direction on all the fronts that constitute industrial 
publishing. 


MAY WE REPEAT our assurances, given in 
this column last month, that the pages of the 
GAS JOURNAL will reflect a growingly-sharp 
perception of the gas industry’s requirements for 
authoritative and useful information on manage- 
ment, operation, utilization and sales. The extent 
to which we fill those requirements will be the 
measure of our service to the industry — and 
that service is the only reason for the existence 
of our publication. 


CORROSION MITIGATION PROGRAMS are getting 
close attention in all utilities that have long-term operating 
economies in mind — and, we ask, which companies don’t 
have them in mind? Views on the use of polyvinyl chloride 
tape by utilities are expressed by a new author in our 
pages, A. C. Kilberg. His how-to discussions seem to be 
directly-applicable to many protection problems. Page 14. 


EDUCATION IN THE GAS INDUSTRY is 
getting much broader attention, we are pleased to 
note. We trust that our readers are well aware 
of our interest in the college programs, instituted 
by Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association, 
for the improvement of effectiveness in the work 
of appliance dealers and utility salesmen. The 
latest report of adoptions of the GAMA cur- 
riculum is included in this issue. Page 43. 
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HOUSE COMMITTEE hearings on Harris-Hinshaw bills 
(HR 4560, HR 4675) are expected to continue through 
April. Much has been and will be said for the record, for 
and against the bills to exempt independent natural gas 
producers from Federal regulation. Complications — al- 
ways a high Washington potential — might as well enter 
picture and delay clearance by House rules committee and, 
thereby, a decisive vote. 


NEW YORK’S governor can be expected to give 
voice and favor to the continued regulation of nat- 
ural gas production—a voice, incidentally, that 
bears too-close resemblance to what is often called 
The Voice. 





ONE COUNT of congressional bills taking sides in battle 
of regulating natural gas production: 22. 

ODOR ELIMINATION from its plants accounts for 
yearly bill of $1-million paid by Proctor & Gamble. We're 
going to investigate reported techniques for keeping odors 
below threshold for possible modification in gas industry 
odorization techniques. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT, in 4th quarter of 
1954, hit annual rate of $362-billion. While Ist 
quarter of 1955 has not been estimated officially, 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York holds opin- 
ion that “it seems certain that a further rise must 
have occurred. The chances are . . . very close to the 
all-time peak ... second quarter of 1953... which 
... Many people did not expect .. . this year.” 


RETAIL SALES this year, with and without $’s spent for 
automobiles, have been running well ahead of 1953 and 
1954; latest recorded monthly total: cat’s whisker under 
$15-billion. 


FAVORABLE TREND in retail sales, says Guar- 
anty Trust, due to larger incomes, more use of credit 
and declining rate of savings. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITIES still being characterized 
as booming; crest has not yet been defined. 


ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION with nuclear 
reactors as heat sources in generating plants is pick- 
ing up momentum— despite laughs from some gas 







utility executives following a GAS JOURNAL ec:- 
torial (October 1954). We do not... repeating, D0) 
NOT . . . want to laugh in reply! 


UNEMPLOYMENT in 1954 was estimated at 5.0% of 
total employables, says The National City Bank of New 
York. That is below average of 7.2% for 1900-53; drop 1° 
war years during that period and average for 44 so-called 
peace years is 8.4%; then drop 11 depression years for 33 
non-depression peace years average of 4.3%. 


HIGH TEMPERATURE metals, capable of struc- 
tural and mechanical efficiency at temperatures of at 
least 2,000 F, are coming closer. Intended initiall, 
and primarily for turbine blades in jet engines, these 
metals will have direct applications in utilization of 
gas for industrial processes. 


HOLIDAY MONDAYS to give some of us 3-day week- 
ends, 5 of them a year, is movement now afoot. Massachu- 
setts legislature has approved it; other states are consider- 
ing 


INDEPENDENCE DAY on any date but July 4? 
Declaration of Independence was adopted July 2, 
vote did not become unanimous until July 19 John 
Hancock’s signature went on July 4. (Add this to 
department-of-seldom-used-information.) 


CHANGE YOUR MIND if (indeed) you wished you 
worked and lived in New York area. Some otherwise-idle 
statistician says average (?!) New Yorker spends 480 
hours a year traveling to-and-from his job. That works out 
to 60 workdays, if you’re interested. 


MORTGAGE LOANS outstanding on 1-to-4 family 
nonfarm homes zoomed to $75-billion at end of 
1954, from $18.5-billion at end of 1945. The 1953- 
to-1954 gain amounted to nearly $9-billion, says The 
Cleveland Trust Co. 


GENERAL RATE INCREASE of 15% is being sought 
by Atlanta Gas Light Co., in application to Georgia com- 
mission. Reason given: to offset cost of purchased gas. 


TRANS-CANADA Pipe Lines, Ltd., has put its 
2,250-mile project in the deep-freeze for a year, at 
least, and maybe for keeps. The $300-million-plus 
line (GAS JOURNAL, March 1955) skidded out of 
control late last month. Canadian Gulf refused to 
sell gas — about % of required volume — to Trans- 
Canada when Dominion-owned Industrial Develop- 
ment Bank responded to Trans-Canada’s request for 
financial aid with plan that would have put project 
under the bank’s control. Reports indicate Domin- 
ion government wanted line to be all-Canada as well 
as trans-Canada, and opposed lateral to Minneapolis- 
St. Paul area. 
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Higher gas service pressures have 
sharpened the need for long-life, 
dependable curb stops; stops that 
are gas tight under all conditions, 
that are easy to operate, that pro- 
vide positive shut-offs and do not 
require periodic maintenance. 


A full line of gas curb stops — 
which meet all of these require- 
ments and include many ‘“‘exclu- 
sive’ features—has been de- 
veloped by Mueller Co. and are 
available as stock items. A few of 
the major types are shown. 


Be sure to consult your Mueller 
Representative, Catalog G-97 or 
write direct for complete details 
and specifications on the curb 
stop that will fulfill your needs. 


Fully Warranted 


MUELLER CO. 


Dependable Since 1857 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


No-Bio 
Steel Vaive 
Ideal for all-welded 


steel service lines... 
machined from solid 
steel forging for ex- 
cellent weldability ... 
also available with in- 
side or outside I. P. 
threads ... “O” Ring 
Seals prevent leakage 
to outside . . . line con- 
tact of metal-to-metal 
seat assures perfect 
shut-off. 





inverted Key 
Curb Stop 


Key is seated by stain- 
less steel spring and 
line pressure . . . slight 
down pressure unseats 
key for easy turning 
++ & Ring Seals, 
top and bottom, pre- 
vent leakage to outside 
. shown at left with 
recessed inside I. P. 
thread inlet and outlet 
. . . shown below with 
Dresser Style 90 In- 
sulating Coupling inlet 
and outlet for Type ‘*K’’ 
Copper Pipe . . . wide 
variety of threaded or 
compression inlets and 
outlets available. 





















STEP |. DRILL LINE! 
WELD LINE STOPPER FITTING 

AT LEAST 6" FROM POINT WHERE 
LINE IS TO BE CUT. ATTACH CONTROL CHAM- 
BER OR GATE VALVE TO FITTING AND MAKE 


) CUT COMPLETELY THROUGH LINE. DRILLING 
a MAY BE DONE WITH EITHER AN “E-4" "T" "Da" 
€ 6 OR "DH-2" MACHINE, DEPENDING ON SIZE. 
("E-4" AND CONTROL CHAMBER ARE SHOWN) 


* 
with a Cutting-! 

STEP 3. INSTALL STOP ! 

MARKS ON BODY OF NEW CUTTING-IN 
CURB STOP INDICATE LENGTH OF PIPE SEC- 
TION TO BE REMOVED. (EXISTING CURB STOP 
IF ANY, SHOULD BE INCLUDED) SLIP LONG END 

a a 
















+ © cee 
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OF NEW STOP ONTO UPSTREAM SECTION OF 
PIPE. ADVANCE STOP OVER RE-ALIGNED 
DOWNSTREAM SECTION AS FAR AS POSSIBLE. 








STEP 5. PLUG FITTING! . 
ATTACH COMPLETION PLUG. MOUNT COMPLE- 
_— ) TION MACHINE ON CONTROL CHAMBER. OPEN 
— gration 4 youl Fd 2 Se VALVE. SCREW PLUG TIGHTLY INTO FITTING. RE- 
= ae LEASE BORING BAR FROM PLUG. REMOVE 
No-Blo Fittings and Machines used MACHINE AND CONTROL CHAMBER. 


for their installation. 






Sonrsvyv 































New Cutting-In Curb Stops are of the same de- 
sign and construction as time-proven Mueller 
Inverted Key “O” Ring Curb — p.s.i. 
/ flat head... iron body... bronze key . 

) straight way. 





P 2. STOP OFF LINE! 
ATTACH RUBBER 
STOPPER TO BORING \ 
BAR OF MACHINE AND 
REMOUNT MACHINE ON 
CONTROL CHAMBER. 

A- OPEN VALVE, INSERT 
AND EXPAND STOPPER 
TO SHUT OFF SERVICE. 
i ENTIRE DOWNSTREAM 
SECTION IS NOW ISOLATED 
PERMITTING SAFE INSTALLATION 
OF NEW CUTTING-IN CURB STOP 
























STEP 4, TIGHTEN STOP! 
STOP IS NOW CORRECTLY POSITIONED AND 
CANNOT BE MOVED BY PRESSURE WHEN 

STOP IS CLOSED. TIGHTEN DRESSER COUP- 
E. LING NUTS FIRMLY. CLOSE STOP RELEASE 
AND WITHDRAW STOPPER AND CLOSE VALVE. 


spe ot fr making new cit Hop neal 
tions. 





For full details on eee s Curb Stops and 
Service Line Stopper Fittings or related No-Blo 
Fittings and "prs consult your Mueller 
Representative, Catalog G-97 or write direct. 
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> & EP 6. COMPLETE INSTALLATION ! 

5 |'GHTEN COMPLETION PLUG, SCREW COM- 
| ETION CAP ON TOP OF LINE STOPPER FITT- 
EN ‘NG AND INSTALL A MUELLER CURB BOX 
E- AD COMPANION FOOT PIECE ON NEW CURB 
OP. INSTALLATION IS NOW COMPLETE- 
ICKLY AND SAFELY, UNDER PRESSURE, 
‘H NO BLOWING OF GAS. 
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MOST EFFICIENT ZGae BURNER MADE DEALERS 


ACCEPTANCE USER 
SILENT IN OPERATION SATISFACTION 


MINIMUM FIELD SERVIC 
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CIRCULATOR Se) | l ¢ ; 
HEATER UNVENTED ~~ La. ——V 
i WINTER AIR 
Gae HEATER ~——Y CONDITIONER 






FURNACE 
ZONE CONTROL COUNTER FLOW 
RECESSED HEATER AIR CONDITIONER 


STOVE COMPANY 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
WORLD S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF Gas FLOOR FURNACES} 
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Simplified Bell Joint Clamps 


Clamp in place and 
compound being 
inserted. 





1. Bell joint 


2. Perma-Seal 
Compound 
3. Bell joint 


clamp 


Specially designed gun 
for compound insertion. 


CROSS SECTIONAL 


VIEW 


New Perma-Seal and Safety Seal Weld 
sleeves available for steel to steel, steel 


to cast iron, split sleeves for repair of 


steel pipe, and completely insulated 
sleeves for corrosion control, 


WITH PERMA-SEAL COMPOUND 
WITH THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES: 


@ Smaller street openings required because no excavating or 
cleaning necessary in back of the bell. 


@ The clamp does not require adjustment, or filling and 
facing of the bell. 


@ The clamp is engineered to fit all variable pipe 
wall thicknesses without adjustment and to fit 
all types of bell joints including sleeves, drip pots, 
valves and odd size pipes. Available sizes: 3" to 
36" diameter. 
Typical’ installation in the removal of 


@ This clamp fits in confined areas because it requires 
no greater area than the existing bell for installation. 
valve and replaced with safety @ This leak clamp becomes a seal by ad- 

seal weld sleeves. hesion rather than by compression. 


8 CLEEEOE LOEB ABER 


Steel to steel sleeve 





@ This clamp allows ground movement and vibration 
to take place without the danger of leaks after 
installation. 


@ Once installed the joint becomes trouble-free 
and permanent. 
Cast to cast sleeve Write: 


for full information and prices about 
the Newest Method in Pipe Connections 
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Ebasco’s half century of experience is a solid foundation 
on which to base the new plant you are considering today 


In that time Ebasco has engineered and constructed more than 
two billion dofiars of new plants: large plants and small 

in the United States and abroad, built for many different 
industries. Each bears the. unmistakable stamp of the skill and 
integrity of Ebasco specialists; each is an example of 

quality engineering and construction. 

Your new plant, too whatever its size or function 

will benefit from the broad experience which Ebasco will 
apply to every aspect of the project — from site selection 
olavomm old-diTiilisiela’ane)(elaliline Mmislaeltlelsmel-srelll-loMel-sife lah Melare) 
finished construction, to successful and economical operation® 
imolmuilela-Miilieldulelilelaimelele)t] meltlg servicee.” write for 

“The Inside Story of Outside Help.’ Address: Ebasco Services 
Incorporated, Two Rector Street, New York 6,N.Y. 


Consulting Engineering +* Design & Construction + Financial & Business Studies 
Purchasing, Inspection & Expediting > Rates & Pricing - Research - Sales & Public Relations - Space Planning ‘ 
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SOUND Oorneritone FOR YOUR NEW PLANT 
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NEW YORK - CHICAGO 


DALLAS 


PORTLAND, ORE. ° WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Industrial Relations ° Insurance, Pensions & Safety 


Systems, Methods & Budgets - 


Tax - 


Washington Office 




















Please every customer! 





The Ruud Alcoa® Alloy keeps up with any automatic washer made! 


Now—at a price comparable to ordinary water 
heaters—every housewife can own a water heater 
that meets the extraordinary demands of her auto- 
matic washer, whatever the make—and no matter 
how many consecutive loads she washes. 

A New Ruud Alcoa Alloy automatic gas water 
heater, with the optional Ruud duo°’stemp feature 
will deliver not only one, but TWO temperatures 
of hot water from the same tank at the same time: 
180° extra-hot water to assure in-the-washer tem- 
peratures of 150°-160°—-best for whiter, brighter 
washes .. . AND 125° tempered-hot water for bath- 
ing, cleaning and other general household uses. 





ADVERTISED In 
The Saturday Evening 


POST 
Ruud Manufacturing Company 


Kalamazoo, Mich. + Toronto, Ont. 











Mail this coupon today! > 


Compare the sales potential of the new Ruud Alcoa Alloy 


Here’s a fast-recovery gas water heater .. . witha 
solid aluminum alloy tank that can’t produce red- 
rust ... yet it is priced competitively with ordinary 
lined-steel-tank types. It will outlast, outperform 
any other water heater at or near its price. An un- 
precedented value . . . with exceptional promotional 
possibilities! 

Top quality is backed by the combined skill of 
two leaders in their fields, RUUD and ALCOA. 


RUUD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. J-1, 2025 Factory St., Kalamazoo 24F, Mich. 


([] Have a Ruud man call on me. 


(J Mail further information on the new 
RUUD ALCOA ALLOY Gas Water Heater 


Nome 
Business Name 


Street 


nites eee sein: 


PAluminum Co. of America Lo 
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George L. Chapman, Wolverine attendant at Hammond, Indiana, transmits 
pipeline operations data to New York over a Bell System teletypewriter circuit 


“Bell System furnishes us 
dependable communications 
at a price we can’t equal” 


—says Cyrus S. Gentry, President of the Wolverine Pipe Line Co. 
Flexible, low-cost communications is what Wolverine 


Pipe Line Company is getting by renting private 
line teletypewriter service from the Bell System. 


Pipe Line’s seven stations. He gets reports and 
sends orders over Bell System teletypewriters. 


“The expense of a privately owned system would 


be far in excess of a rented circuit,” says a Wolver- 
along the 295 miles of 16-inch pipe line to Detroit __ ine official. 


and Toledo. By using a Bell System teletypewriter 
circuit the operator starts or stops the big high- 
pressure pump at Vicksburg, 125 miles away. 


From Hammond, Indiana, products are started 


To find out how your communications effi- 
ciency could be improved, and costs lowered by 
using Bell System service, ask your Bell Tele- 

hone representative. 
Hundreds of miles east in New York, a dispatcher - . 


keeps round-the-clock watch over the Wolverine BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





VICKSBURG 








HAMMOND 
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Maybe 
They Want More Than 
Just Appliances 


WHEN Junior was given a new pair of trousers, 
recently, his properly-appreciative but less-than-jubi- 
lant reactions were thought-provoking—even in 
matters pertaining directly to the gas industry. 

Junior received a pair of corduroys; his real prefer- 
ence was for blue jeans. 

Now, the trousers fit, they were blue—but they 
were not blue jeans. He explained it all—he’s very 


capable, that way—and it was completely understand- 
able: denim blue jeans gave him the feeling of being a 


truck driver, cowboy or any other part in which he 
might be cast at a given moment. Corduroys just didn’t 
make it. (Yes, he did get the blue jeans.) 

Junior certainly is a consumer. In either case, he 
would have had a pair of pants. But, he felt that one 
would do the job more to his spiritual satisfaction than 
the other. And that mattered greatly to him. 

We’re fully aware that there has been at least some 
study of consumer-preferences, in such considerations 
as operation, styling, arrangement, size and price of 
gas appliance. With no thought to wave off that 
study, however superficial it may be, we contend that 
it is not of the exhaustive character that it should be 
to know firmly which is preferred, denim or corduroy 
—and, of course, it’s not that simple. 

Spiritual satisfaction is of importance to every 
human, regardless of intellectual level. 

That satisfaction, if the preferences were probed 
for, might very well be brought about by some depar- 
tures from present practices in operation, styling, 
arrangement, size and price of gas appliances. And, 
those departures might very well give gas appliances 
some dominant competitive considerations that would 
be quite aside from gas-or-electric-and-price. 

The job of probing for, interpreting, analyzing and 
summarizing the points of consumer-preference is not 
one to be undertaken by just any survey force armed 
with a statistician’s questionnaire. That sort of study 
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WOULD NOT come up with the kinds of information 
we contemplate here. 

No, going after the deep-down, unformed and prob- 
ably subconscious points of consumer-preference that 
would give the appliance manufacturers and the entire 
gas industry very substantial information starts with 
experts whose specialty is the human mind. 

Quite obviously, the character of study that would 
make revelations such as these should be an industry 
study, rather than an isolated study by one manufac- 
turer or the uncoordinated studies of several manu- 
facturers. 

The objective in this discussion is to give the entire 
industry the edge; not to give one or more manufac- 
turers a doubtful edge over others within the indus- 
try. And, to make it indelibly clear, we note that any 
edge that can be sharpened by and for gas appliance 
manufacturers is sharpened for gas utilities at the 
very same time. 

Certainly, we do not sit writing this enlargement 
of the corduroy-or-denim story with anything that 
resembles an idea as to how such an industry study 
should be made or who should make it. But—we do 
have the feeling that it should be made. 

In itself, a psychological study of what consumers 
really want would be a departure from the usual mar- 
ket studies in the gas industry. It is an area of sales 
development that, for gas industry purposes, has never 
been touched. 

If the executives... manufacturer and utility... 
are not averse to saying, just among themselves, that 
SHARPLY-INDICATED CHANGES, from established or pet 
concepts, hold high competitive potentialk—if they 
are not averse to saying that and then doing something 
about it, then it would seem that sales development 
information stemming from the deeper recesses has an 
incalculable value in this most competitive existence 
that is ours. 
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How Polyvinyl Chloride Tape Is 
Used in Corrosion Mitigation Programs 


CORROSION MITIGATION TECH- 
NOLOGY undoubtedly is advancing more 
rapidly now than ever before. New tech- 
niques and new materials make the engi- 
neer’s problem less difficult. 

psa, Me in 1948, several prominent cor- 

“ rosion engineers 
reasoned that the 
properties which 
made polyvinyl 
chloride tape excel- 
lent for electrical 
applications would 
also make it highly 
desirable as a pipe 
protection tape. 
After soil tests and 
E other accelerated 
ere yg laboratory tests had 

A. C. Kilberg indicated its merits, 
several companies requested a wider plastic 
electrical tape than ordinarily manufac- 
tured. The first actual applications were 
made by several large gas distribution com- 
panies early in 1949. 

Experimental applications continued, and 
the tape found its way into the specifications 
of a number of pipeline companies and 
distribution systems. This use spread to 
above-ground applications under conditions 
of high corrosion. By early 1953, the use of 
polyvinyl chloride tape had grown to the 
point where, as far as our company was 
concerned, a separate organization was 
formed to develop pipeline products, fur- 
nish technical services and promote sales of 
the materials. 


Polyvinyl chloride resin essentially is a 
reaction-product of acetylene and hydrogen 
chloride. These chemicals, after final stages 
of polymerization, produce a resin which is 
compounded with plasticizers and stablizers 
to produce many of the familiar vinyl prod- 
ucts. After compounding, the vinyl film is 
formed in a calendering operation. 

The pressure-sensitive adhesive on pipe- 
wrap tape is essentially a rubber-resin mix- 
ture. In producing pipe tape adhesive, there 
are such considerations as high initial tack, 
non-corrosiveness, excellent resistance to 
micro organisms, acids, alkalies and water, 
and the tendency for an adhesive to age and 
change quality. 

The original polyvinyl chloride electrical 
tapes were improved for exclusive use in 
pipe wrapping. Recently, the 3M Company 
announced the availability of a complete 
new polyvinyl chloride tape, designed ex- 
clusively for corrosion applications. Even 
this tape is not considered as the final de- 
velopment in pipe protection tapes. 


(2S, lo ovina 


Unfortunately, it is difficult to set up 

exact and overall specifications for the ap- 
plication of polyvinyl chloride tape. 
There is the problem of the differences in 
gas industry applications — the differences 
between applications on pipelines and on 
gas distribution systems. What may be prac- 
tical for one is not necessarily applicable to 
the other. It is possible, however, to set up 
some general rules. 


Pipe condition for satisfactory taping 

Here are recommendations on the con- 
dition of pipe, prior to the application of 
polyvinyl chloride tape: 

1. The pipe should be dry. 

. Dust films should be removed. 
Grease and oil should be removed. 
Excessive and loose rust and dirt on old 
pipe should be wire brushed or cleaned 
by any other equally effective method 
and, preferrably, primed. 
Rough metal, such as weld splatters 
should be removed. 

Pipe should not be wet when tape is 
applied, because the adhesion of the tape to 
the pipe will be reduced considerably. Thin 
moisture films can be removed by wiping, 
but it is more practical to eliminate moisture 
by priming the pipe. A good pipe primer 
will entrain moisture and carry it off with 
the evaporating solvent. 


by A. C. Kilberg 


Sales Manager, Pipe Protection Products 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
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GAS UTILITIES use 10 mil polyviny! 
chloride tape because of its greater con- 
formability, especially where close ad- 
hesion to fittings is essential. 


Tee 
tegen 


There is some belief that moisture under 
an application of polyvinyl chloride tape 
will result in corrosion, but work conducted 
in the 3M laboratory and tests by a number 
of engineering firms indicate that even 
though water does exist between the small 
section of pipe and the tape, there is still 
a complete insulator around the pipe. 

Rapid and continued galvanic action can- 
not take place without the depolarization ot 
cathodic areas on the pipe. This depolariza- 
tion cannot take place unless oxygen also is 
present. Assuming small amounts of water 
and oxygen were trapped under the tape, it 
is immediately apparent that these will be 
consumed during the first stages of super- 
ficial corrosion. Its effect can be demon- 
strated in the salt crock test, where a smi! 
amount of moisture may gather at the tape 
lap. After the tests have been completed and 
the tape removed, a spiral of superficial co’- 
rosion may exist where the tape lap occu’- 
red. Although the test is contined for a9 
indefinite length of time, this corrosion do: ; 
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HAND-OPERATED taping machine is 
recommended for larger jobs of wrap- 
ping small-diameter pipe. As machine 
revolves around pipe, it progresses along 
length at constant rate, with tape roll 
angled to give uniform wrapping. 


not increase. It is possible to develop a hole 
in the wall of an ordinary 2” steel pipe in 
less than 30 days by using salt crock test 
conditions, if one small area of the pipe is 
exposed. This assumes that the pipe is made 
anodic. 

Grease and oil should be removed from 
the surface of a pipe using a suitable solvent 
before polyvinyl chloride tape is applied. 
Pressure-sensitive adhesive is a combina- 
tion of rubber and resin, and hydrocarbons 
will attack the rubber. This matter will be 
discussed more fully later. 

Dust films are a matter of degree. It is 
possible to completely destroy the adhesive 
properties of the tape by dusting enough 
talcum powder on it. While one would not 
expect this condition in the field, it is con- 
ceivable that a pipe could have enough dust 
on it to cut down tape adhesion consider- 
ably. An old pipe installation that is grit- 
blasted or wire brushed definitely should be 
wiped with a cloth containing some suitable 
solvent, such as alcohol. Here again, a 
preferable method is to use a primer which 
will completely entrap the dust particles and 
present an ideal surface for tape application. 

Sharp particles of metal, such as weld 
splatters, should be removed when taping 
welded joints of pipe. These can be 
smoothed or removed with a ball-peen ham- 
mer Or an axe. For extra protection, it is 
highly advisable to cover weld beads with 
one extra strip of tape before beginning the 
main application. 


Priming can be avoided 
If clean, dry pipe can be insured, tape 
without primer can be applied very satis- 
factorily. In indoor applications, it is seldom 
necessary to prime pipe. One exception 
might be old pipe where wire brushing has 
been necessary to remove old coatings and 
corroded surfaces. 
In outdoor applications, it is difficult to 
nsure clean, dry pipe; particularly on large 
bs done under contract. Just as it is stand- 
ird practice to specify a primer before coal 
applications to pipe, it probably will be- 
ne standard practice to specify a primer 
ore applying polyvinyl chloride tape. 
several good primers are available; a new 
ner, developed by the 3M Company, has 
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just been introduced. Any primer used with 
polyvinyl chloride tape should be a fast 
drying, high wetting solvent type primer. 
Although the primer dries rapidly, it should 
also have the additional praperty of main- 
taining its viscosity over long periods of 
exposure. This reduces the problem of inter- 
mittent application. Primers used should 
adhere well to coal tar, as well as steel. Any 
primer used should be capable of absorbing 
dust, as well as superficial moisture. Care- 
fully selected solvents carry off moisture as 
the solvent evaporates. 

A frequent question involves the use of 
10 mil tape or 20 mil tape. It is impossible 
to make a set of recommendations because 
of the factors which must be considered. For 
instance, diameter and weight of pipe, back- 
fill condition, and control of backfilling op- 
erations, are a few. Also, will the work be 
supervised closely? What kind of cathodic 
protection system will be employed? In 
aboveground installations, will it be subject 
to abrasion, or does it have reasonable pro- 
tection? When a combination of these fac- 
tors is considered carefully, and tests are 
made in a few instances, a corrosion engi- 
neer can usually decide for himself which 
type of tape is more advisable. 

Engineers, having the problem of pro- 
t>cting underground piping in new construc- 
tion, indicate that they consider the extra 
protection afforded by 20 mil tape is worth 
the additional cost. Under such conditions, 
short runs of straight pipe should be pro- 
tected with 20 mil tape. One large refinery 
in the Southwest specifies 20 mil tape on 
all large overhead piping because workmen 
walk on the pipes during maintenance op- 
erations. 

In general, it is advisable to use 10 mil 
tape whenever possible in protecting fittings 
and irregular contours. It is for this reason 


HERE, pipe is wrapped as it is revolved 
by simple hand-crank. 


oe 


PIPE THREADER is used here for fast 
and uniform application of polyvinyl 
chloride tape. The operator holds 20’ roll 
while threader turns pipe and pulls tape. 
Time saving over hand-wrapping, 75%. 


that most gas utility companies use more 
10 mil tape. Since the 20 mil tape does not 
have as much conformance, it is more diffi- 
cult to wrap over fittings. All polyvinyl 
chloride material tends to recover its 
original length; 20 mil tape, over-stretched 
in application, has more recovery power. 
This may result in slipping or gapping. If 
excessive abrasion or poor backfill condi- 
tions are anticipated, double laps of 10 mil 
tape are advisable. 

Can polyvinyl chloride tape be wrapped 
on pipe which is to be driven under streets 
or driveways? It has been done — but there 
are certain precautions which are necessary. 
Rarely, is a pipe greater than 4” in diameter 
handled in this manner. It is obvious that 
the tape should be applied in the direction 
that will give lap protection to the previous 
layer as the pipe is driven through the soil. 
In all cases, a 20 mil tape should be used. 
Of course, the pipe must be driven with a 
pipe point. 


How to machine-wrap 

If considerable pipe of less than 2” diam- 
eter is to be wrapped, there is no question 
about the advisability of purchasing an 
automatic taping machine. Not only does 
it increase speed, but it also makes even 
applications. 

On small building jobs, a threading vise 
and hand crank is a practical tool for wrap- 
ping tape. The pipe is revolved in the vise, 
and the roll of tape is held in both hands so 
that it can revolve over a sturdy paper tube 
used in packing the tape. As the pipe re- 
volves, the worker walks alongside, holding 
the tape at the proper angle. This method of 
application also permits wrapping pipe in 
convenient locations and positions. After 
the pipe lengths have been connected in the 
ditch, small areas around the couplings can 
then be taped easily. 

Unless the job is large, it is difficult to 
justify the purchase of a machine to wrap 
4”, 6”, or 8” pipe. Hand application is 
simple and rapid on small jobs; one man 
can wrap 4”, 6”, or 8” pipe without diffi- 
culty. Most contractors use 2 men on pipe 
larger than 8” in diameter, so that the tape 
can be passed from one side to the other. 


Turn to page 35—POLYVINYL 




















Magic of Natural Gas’ in New England Has 
Gone—Wright Tells NEGA Meeting 


FRANKNESS, with which there will be 
wide agreement and wide disagreement 
marked the address of Roy E. Wright 
president, New England Gas Association, 
and director of gas sales, New England Gas 
& Electric Association, during last month’s 
NEGA annual meeting. 

“The magic name of ‘natural gas’ which 
our competitors had feared — to which our 
customers looked forward in anticipation 
which was to be the vehicle through which 
we were to open up a vast new market - 
which was to be the salvation of the New 
England gas industry — has disappeared,” 
Mr. Wright punctuated early in his address 

“Its value to the public has been lost.” 

The security of the New England gas in 
dustry, he told his audience, depends upon 
the ability of the utility companies to sell 
gas in “heretofore unknown quantities.” 
That objective is a matter of necessity, not 
necessarily one of choice, he commented. 

“Where else can we obtain the revenues 
to meet the ever-increasing costs of doing 
business...,” he asked. “Where else will 
many companies obtain the money to pay 
the demand charges on the gas they con- 
tracted to buy in the next 4 years?” 

Many 5-year forecasts in New England, 
he noted, were set up at a time when the 
companies anticipated a lower purchase 
price of natural gas, which would have 
made possible lower rates to the consumer. 

“In many places,” he continued, “the gas 
rates are higher than competitive fuel 
prices. A market that could have been ours 
for the asking has been lost. The gas indus- 


NEGA OPERATING PANEL (L-to-R): 
Michael Anuskiewcz, Jr., engineer, 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; Claude S. 
Hazel, asst. manager, customers service 
department, Philadelphia Gas Works 
division, UGI; Edgar G. Rhodes (mod- 
erator), president, New Britain Gas 
Light Co; Charles E. Utermohle, Jr., 
asst. superintendent, gas distribution, 
Consolidated Gas Electric Light & 
Power Co. of Baltimore; Edward F. 
Kennedy, general superintendent, pro- 
duction and distribution, gas division, 
New England Electric System; John L. 
Turnan, superintendent, plants & trans- 
portation, Worcester Gas Light Co. 


he 


Front row (L-to-R): 

Harold E. Ayer, NEGA president, and 
vice president in charge of operations, 
Lynn Gas & Electric Co.; Roy E. 
Wright, retiring president, and director 
of gas sales, New England Gas and 
Electric Association Service Corp.; Fred 
H. Faulstich, Ist vice president, and 
vice president, Springfield Gas Light Co. 


try has missed an opportunity which will 
probably never come again... but I hasten 
to add that it was not the fault of the dis- 
tributing local gas utilities. They were just 
as helpless as the consumer public.” 

“If the producers and transmission com- 
panies want and expect the support of the 
gas industry, they had better start to think 
in terms of the gas industry and not alone 
of their segment of the industry,” he stated. 

“Whether we, or they, like it or not, the 
facts are that our problems are their prob- 
lems, and their problems are our problems. 

“Cooperation is a 2-way word. Any in- 
crease in the price of natural gas in New 
England resulting in increases in gas rates 
to the consumer would perilously affect our 


ts, 


Back row (L-to-R): 

Clark Belden, clerk, and managing direc- 
tor, NEGA; Edgar G. Rhodes, 2nd vice 
president, and president, The New Bri- 
tain Gas Light Co.; Otto Price, treasurer, 
and vice president, Boston Consolidated 
Gas Co.; H. Coleman Moore, Jr., asst. 
treasurer, and vice president and treas- 
urer, NEGEA Service Corp. 


NEGA SALES PANEL (L-to-R): Gor- 
don G. Howie, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Cambridge Gas Light 
Co.; William J. Schmidt, asst. vice presi- 
dent and general sales manager, Long 
Island Lighting Co.; J. J. Quinn (mod- 
erator), vice president, Boston Consoli- 
dated Gas Co.; Donald K. Smith, man- 
ager, gas heating sales, Rochester Gas 
& Electric Corp.; Gardner L. Bristol. 
president, Greenwich Gas Co.; J. J. 
Fahey, vice president, Haverhill Gas 
Light Co. 
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con detitive fuel position. It might be the 
-aui 2 Of losing a market that we have strug- 
valiantly to obtain at great expense. 
f this should happen,” Mr. Wright went 
‘it not only would affect the financial 
lity of the distributing companies but 

ld likewise affect the transmission and 

ro jucing companies. It would force the 
ibuting companies to turn to other 
ces of supply...” 

he growth of NEGA activities was 
summarized for the membership by Clark 
Belden, managing director, with emphasis 
on the benefits that have been derived by 
the companies through the attendance of 
their staff members at specialized discus- 
sion meetings throughout the year. 

One entrant in the NEGA contest for 
essays on “What the NEGA means to me 
and thus to my company,” revealed that his 
attendance at a discussion meeting resulted 
in a specific saving of $50,000. 

Mr. Belden noted that 43 points had been 
made by the various entrants in the contest. 

Current operating problems were the 
subject of one panel, consisting of 3 men 
from outside New England and 2 from New 
England. 

In the discussion of reduction of unac- 
counted-for, the panel considered the use of 
joint lamps, sealing compounds and pipe 
protection. Also, surveys to discover leaks 
and general economics of unaccounted-for 
were discussed. 

Various methods of oil fogging and 
humidification were fully probed while the 
panelists were on the subject of gas con- 
ditioning. 

Problems of summer lay-up and winter 
start-up, when using oil gas in the distribu- 
tion systems, revealed a wide variety of 
practices, with many of the audience per- 
plexing the panel members with their in- 
dividual problems. 

The operating and sales panels are shown 
on these pages. 

The other panel, dealing with commer- 
cial, industrial and residential sales prob- 
lems, was made up of 2 men from outside 
New England and 3 from New England 
companies. 

Full discussions, with questions from the 
floor, were presented during this panel 
session. 

Viewpoints, on commercial gas, included 
those relating to cooking, water heating and 
space heating. Special attention was given 
to hospitals, as a gas load. 

Industrial gas, as usual, was discussed 
from 3 angles: Firm, seasonal, and inter- 
ruptible. 

Appliance rentals, a growing trend in 
New England with a number of plans, was 
given specific attention in the residential 
sales discussion. Dealer cooperation, pro- 
motion, load retention and selling man- 
ower came in for their respective shares 

discussion. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS ADDS CANAD'AN VEEP 
Cleaver-Brooks Co. has appointed H. F. 
arke (B.C.) Ltd. as manufacturers’ repre- 
ntative for the sale of Cleaver-Brooks 
iler equipment in British Columbia and 
» Yukon Territory. 
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Southwestern Measurement Short Course at 
University of Oklahoma This Month 


General committee of Southwestern 
Measurement Short Course is shown at 
recent Dallas meeting while arranging 
final details of the course, given at Nor- 
man, Okla., this month. 

Standing, L-to-R: W. A. Griffin, Dan- 
iel Orifice Fitting Co.; Howard S. Gray, 
Tennessee Gas Transmission Co.; Gor- 
don W. Swinney, Phillips Petroleum 
Co.; E. L. Stark, Foxboro Co.; D. H. 
Lindsey, Northern Natural Gas Co.; 
T. J. Kirkpatrick, Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co.; Roy S. Peace, Jr., South- 
ern Natural Gas Co.; M. D. Gilbert, 


GENERAL CONTROLS BUYS PERFEX DIV. 


An offer by General Controls Co., Glen- 
dale, Calif., to purchase the assets of the 
controls and instrument division of Perfex 
Corp., Milwaukee, Wis., has been accepted, 
according to an announcement by General 
Controls Co. 

The transaction involves the purchase of 
assets of the Perfex division in return for 
an undisclosed amount of General Controls 
preferred and common stock. Financial 
terms of the negotiations were not revealed, 
except that Perfex Corporation plans to 
retain its General Controls stock as an 
investment. 

General Controls will operate the newly 
acquired facility as the Perfex division. The 
present management will be retained for 
the time being. In addition to a U.S. plant 
in Iron Mountain, Mich., General Controls 
Co. also has obtained the manufacturing 
facilities of Perfex Controls Ltd., wholly- 
owned Canadian Perfex subsidiary with a 
plant in Guelph, Ont. 

Perfex Corporation started production 
of controls in 1936, in its Milwaukee plant. 
In 1952, the controls. and instrument divi- 
sion moved to Iron Mountain, where ap- 
proximately 500 persons are employed. 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING EQUIPMENT BOOMS 

Business in the industrial heating equip- 
ment field has taken an upswing in the past 
2 months, according to Industrial Heating 
Equipment Association. 

“Possibly one of many reasons business 
has been good is that executives of com- 
panies that use industrial heating in their 
operations were alarmed by the tense inter- 


Rockwell Manufacturing Co.; R. R. 
McCafferty, Pioneer Natural Gas Co.; 
Charles D. Peterson, Universal Con- 
trols Corp. 

Seated, L-to-R: Kate A. Niblack, Ok- 
lahoma Utilities Association; K. R. 
Tibb-ts, Warren Petroleum Corp.; W. 
H. Carson, University of Oklahoma; 
Roland O. Cox, Lone Star Gas Co.; 
E. P. Prater, Arkansas Louisiana Gas 
Co.; Vars W. Bates, Southern Union 
Gas Co.; R. B. Fleske, Cities Service 
Gas Co.; R. F. Nowlin, United Gas 
Corp. 


national situation and decided to order 
equipment to modernize their operations 
before it might become hard to get,” said 
Carl L. Ipsen, executive vice president of 
the Association. 

“Business took an 86% upswing in 
December of 1954 over a comparable 
month of 1953 on the basis of orders re- 
ceived. In January 1955, it was 37% better 
than in January 1954 on the same basis,” 
Mr. Ipsen said. 


PORTLAND GAS MAKES APPOINTMENT 

Samuel S. Ericsson has been appointed 
assistant to the president of Portland Gas 
& Coke Co., succeeding Wesley A. Cook 
who was appointed a _ vice _ president 
recently. 

During the past 6 years, Mr. Ericsson 
has been employed as assistant manager of 
the Foreign Commerce Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. He also has served as U. S. Secretary 
to the Canada-United States Committee, 
maintained jointly by the United States and 
Canadian National Chambers of Com- 
merce. 


BRYANT BUYS PAULSEN-JOHNSON 

Purchase of the principal assets of The 
Paulsen-Johnson Co. by Bryant Industrial 
Products Corp., Cleveland, was announced 
recently. 

Paulsen-Johnsen, also a Cleveland firm, 
manufactured a line of valves and regu- 
lators well known in the combustion equip- 
ment industry. These products will be 
manufactured in the Bryant Industrial 
plant. 

















Utilities’ Sales Efforts Not 
Equal to Job-to-be-Done 


GAS UTILITIES, individually and collec- 
tively, are viewed as the sparkplugs that 
will fire the enthusiasm of the entire in 
dustry — producer, 
pipeliner, appliance 
and equipment 
manufacturer, dis- 
tributor and dealer 
—to activate the 
team-potentials 
that have been ad- 
vocated by some 
industry leaders. 

“Tl bet my bot- 
tom dollar,” said 
William B. Hew- 
son, “it will be 
what we in the gas utility business do that 
primarily decides the future of gas as lead- 
ing fuel in the next 20 years.” 

The utilities, Mr. Hewson said in his 
recent address before New England Gas 
Association, are “the catalyst necessary to 
the gas industry’s future.” 

Industry-wide cooperation was stressed, 
during his address, as being essential. 

Statistical projections of the gas indus- 
try’s appliance sales during the years ahead 
were scrutinized by Mr. Hewson with the 
built-in question: Isn’t this a point at which 
we begin to see clearly the industry’s de- 
pendence on the local gas utility? 

“Forecasts of large unit sales are not the 
answer,” Mr. Hewson emphasized, “un- 
less we place them in the field of relativity 
with our competitors’ sales.’ 

A check-list of questions was placed be- 
fore the New England audience by Mr. 
Hewson, who is vice president, Brooklyn 
Union Gas Co. 

“What about our awareness of condi- 
tions in the services we would like to per- 
form in homes and industry? Have we, as 
an industry examined our status there? I 
think that we all recognize that we have. 

“Who doesn’t know what’s happening to 
the gas refrigeration market, for example? 
Whether we will, or can, do anything about 
this distressing situation is beside the point 
— we all know what’s happening in terms 
of the total refrigeration market and we 
know that it isn’t good. 

*,..in the clothes dryer field, the indus- 
try, while gradually improving its position, 
is still being outsold by its electric compe- 
tition. 

“We know the spottiness of the marketing 
job the gas industry is doing with the in- 
cinerator . . . how little we’re actually doing 
with gas air conditioning... with high- 
grade adequately-sized water heaters... 
with commercial counter cooking equip- 
ment.” 

Mr. Hewson also called the New Eng- 
land association’s attention to the little 


William B. Hewson 


utility accomplishment in 
merits of relatively high-cost year-round 
industrial gas” and noted the adaptability 
of gas to the new concepts of automation 
in American industry. 


“selling the 


Is volume sold all it should be? 

“Most of us are basking in still another 
comfortable ray of sunshine, which might 
have the effect of putting some of us in a 
napping mood. 

“Our industry is selling tremendous and 
ever-growing quantities of gas. Some of 
this is brought about because of a fantastic 
customer growth in some part of the coun- 


try —and the balance is coming beca 
natural gas supplies are being strengthe: 
and this has gotten the house heating sa 
ball rolling again. 

“But, whatever you conclude is caus) 
the gas sales growth, don’t you agree w 
me that it creates an illusion of growth tl 
we just haven’t earned in a lot of markeis 
we serve? A continuing study made by tly 
[American Gas Association] committee « 
economics and issued last fall, predicte: 
that gas sales would increase by 31.5‘ 
from 1953 to 1957. I'm sure... that we'll 
welcome this increase in direct proportion 
to how much of it comes true for our own 
individual companies. But there is still one 
question that stays unanswered in my mind 

“What per cent of this gain, or of the 
gain we’ve had in recent years, is coming in 
the markets which we are battling to win 
—or to hold? How much of this sales in- 
crease will be gas for air-conditioning, for 
both domestic and commercial cooking, for 
drying and incineration, and for process 
gas sold to industry? 

“Again I think the answer lies only in 
the attitude of the local gas utility.” 


Hewson, Brooklyn Union, sees 
companies as ‘taking siesta’ 


Mr. Hewson declared that the gas indus- 
try isn’t working as hard or as effectively, 
at selling, as it did in the past. For clarity, 
he stressed that he was not alluding to the 
energy, enthusiasm or effort of individuals, 
but to most gas utility companies and to 
the industry as a whole. 

“I’m going to try to prove it to you only 
as far as The Brooklyn Union Gas Co. is 


concerned. Then it’s going to be left to you 
as individuals to make the same examina- 
tion — with the same yardsticks — in your 
own bailiwicks. I hope you'll prescribe 
some of the same medicine for your com- 
pany that I’m going to prescribe for mine. 

“I don’t want to give the impression of 
criticizing Brooklyn Union’s operation be- 
cause I intend to point out that there were 





The Brooklyn Union Gas Company 
SUMMARY OF OPERATING EXPENSES 
EXCLUDING DEPRECIATION, EXTRAORDINARY AMORTIZATONS AND TAXES 





Production. 

Distribution 

Customers’ acct. and collections. 
Administrative and general. 
Sales promotion 


TOTAL. 


Variation 


1939 Per Cent 





. $ 5,082,000 


. $12,906,000 


1954 
$13 , 187 ,000 +159 
7,472,000 +150 
4,569 ,000 +106 
4,471,000 +146 
1,373 ,000 + 70 


2,982 ,000 
2,214,000 
1,821,000 

807 ,000 


$31 ,072 ,000 





SALES PROMOTION VARIATIONS 
1939 COMPARED To 1954 





Supervision. . . 
Demonstration 
Promotional advertising 


TOT: ‘AL.. 


Rents and misc. sales expenses...... . 
Sales activities—including salaries, commissions 
and merchandising jobbing and contract work + 3 


Variation 

Per Cent 
+110 
+ 10 


+115 
+ ii 


+ 70 





Variation 


1954 Per Cent 





Other ordinary operating expenses 
Gross gas sales revenue 
Appliance sales volume 





$12 ,099 ,000 
23 ,300 ,000 


$29 ,699 ,000 
52 ,600 ,000 
5,700 ,000 


+145 
+126 


900 ,000 + 46 
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1 and sufficient reasons for doing what 
did. The purpose of this analysis is to 
where we can and should go from here.” 
hen, Mr. Hewson presented 3 tables 
| reflected certain expeditures by Brook- 
Union in 1939 and in 1954, with the 
pe centage variation in each category. The 
tables are reproduced as part of this article. 


Promotion has not followed pace 

It is obvious [in Ist table] that sales pro- 
motion expenses have gone up at only one 
half the rate that other expenses have. Un- 
fortunately there are no complete industry 
statistics available covering the same years, 
but I strongly suspect that if there were, 
these same relative results would be found. 
| also suspect that if... you make a com- 
parable examination, the chances are bet- 
ter than even that you will discover the 
same thing has happened in your own 
company. 

“There are many people in the industry 
who see nothing wrong with this trend. 
Some might even reach the conclusion that 
our promotional work is being operated 
more efficiently than the rest of our 
business. 

“T am afraid that just isn’t so. There are 
students of gas utilities who would be quick 
to point out that production costs in com- 
panies that used to sell manufactured gas 
haven’t risen at all in direct ratio to the 
volumes of gas sold.... Quite true! But 
isn’t it also true that, if we are going to 
hold these new levels of volume and grow 
on this higher base, we had better lift our 
promotional efforts to this higher plane? 

‘I'm not suggesting that tomorrow 
Brooklyn Union, or any other company for 
that matter, should double its promotional 
expenditures. What I am saying is that we 
should start right now the slow process of 
moving up our promotional effort and our 
spending to the relative level of the rest of 
our expenses, because the need for this is 
so evident when our competitive position is 
analyzed. 

“There are valid reasons for the other 
cost increases that have taken place, but 
isn’t it almost time to apply the same rea- 
soning to sales promotion expenses? Aren’t 
we in an era of unequalled competition? 
Aren’t we feeling the effects of more com- 
petitive advertising and manpower than we 
could have conceived of 15 years ago? 
Aren’t we at a stage where promotional 
developments of new gas appliances de- 
mand more of us than ever before? 

“The 2d table examines more closely 
what has happened within the items of sales 
promotion during the same 15 years, and, 
[in the 3d table] there are thrown in a 
couple of other comparisons for relativity 
purposes. 

“You will note...that against a 70% 
increase in sales promotion expenses in 
these 15 years, other ordinary operating 
*xpenses were up 148%, gross sales 
evenues 126%, and dollars of appliances 
old up 46%. 

“... there are lots of good reasons why 
ll this had to be.... During World War 
| there was no point in a large promo- 

mal budget.... After the war, the de- 

and for, first gas appliances, and then 
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later for gas itself, was greater than the 
supply for almost 3 years. It wasn’t until 
we had gone through the minor agonies of 
conversion to natural gas in 1952 that our 
gas supplies were really no longer a source 
of immediate concern. 

“Since then we have been trying to per- 
form a very delicate juggler’s trick. This 
called for a succession of rate reductions 
to get ourselves in a competitive position, 
and at the same time called for us to raise 
our dividends to pay our stockholders 
something approaching an adequate return. 
So if we had it to do all over again, I’m 
sure our best judgment would have dic- 
tated almost the same course that we 
followed.” 


The long-range view 

Long-range planning was urged upon the 
New England utility executives by Mr. 
Hewson, at that point. He said that all gas 
utilities had better define their goals over 
the next 20 years. Then, he visualized some 
of the objectives of Brooklyn Union during 
that period. 

“1. We must hold the present 98% satu- 
ration of gas cooking at that level. 

“2. We expect to acquire all the residen- 
tial heating business in buildings with 1, 2, 
or as many as 6 families. 


“3. All the water heating business in the 
same market will be obtained. 

“4. On an off-peak basis, we want to get 
all the rest of the water heating business. 
Where heavy oil is the winter fuel we want 
the water heating for the 6 summer months. 
Where #2 oil is used in buildings with 
more than 6 families, we want the water 
heat-load for 8 months and the fringe heat- 
ing load in Spring and Fall. 

“5S. We want to hold the commercial 
cooking load at its present nearly 100% 
saturation for major appliances, and get 
back the counter cooking business we've 
lost. 

“6. We want to get all the summer cool- 
ing business that can be centrally distribu- 
ted from one unit. 

“7. Undefined as yet, we have some real 
ambitions in the clothes-drying and incin- 
erating fields.” 

Mr. Hewson told his_audience that he 
was aware that there would be head-wag- 
ging in disbelief because some of his goals 
might seem, to some, far-fetched. 

“That may well be right, but I will guar- 
antee one thing,” he asserted. “If we don’t 
set these goals for ourselves and work to- 
ward them, they are not going to come to 
pass.” 





SGA FINALIZES CONVENTION PROGRAM FOR NEXT MONTH 


Once again, New Orleans will become 
the 3-day capital of the natural gas indvf- 
try next month, when Southern Gas Asso- 
ciation brings about 2,000 members and 
guests into town for its 47th annual con- 
vention. The dates are May 16-18, and 
headquarters will be in the Roosevelt and 
Jung hotels. 

Speakers of prominence, gathered from 
every part of the country, will give the 
delegates pointed reports from the past, 
candid appraisals of the present and author- 
itative looks at the future. 

Merryle Stanley Rukeyser, lecturer, 
journalist, economist and author, will dis- 
cuss “What’s Ahead for the USA?” 

J. Donald Phillips, president, Hillsdale 
(Mich.) College, and originator of the 
“Phillips 66” discussion technique, will 
demonstrate how his methods react on the 
most timid member of a discussion group. 

Arthur Motley, publisher, Sunday maga- 
zine supplement, Parade, will share his 
selling techniques in a talk titled “Use It or 
Lose It.” 

F. M. Banks, president, American Gas 
Association, and president, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co., also will have sales sug- 
gestions in his talk, “Breaking Through the 
Sales Barrier.” 

T. T. Arden, president, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association and executive 
vice president, Robertshaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., will address a general session. 

W. G. Power, advertising manager, 
Chevrolet division, General Motors, often 
called “The Billy Sunday of Selling,” will 
address SGA’s accident prevention council 


in an inimitable power-plus performance. 

Duncan Cameron Menzies, president, 
Servel, Inc., will give the Southern utility 
group an outline of Servel’s plans for 1955. 

The programs of the SGA sections — 
accounting, acident prevention, distribution, 
employee relations, sales and transmission 
— will include a wide range of currently- 
pertinent subjects, to be discussed by ex- 
perts from within SGA ranks and from 
more-distant companies. 

There will be plenty of SGA entertain- 
ment, too. The manufacturers’ Friendship 
Hour will be held aboard the S.S. President, 
which will cruise New Orleans harbor 
Tuesday evening while cocktails, a buffet 
and dance music are being served. 

The ladies will be guests of New Orleans 
Public Service Inc., at a morning coffee, 
and they'll lunch at Diamond Jim’s La 
Louisiane, famous old French Quarter 
restaurant. 

C. I. Wall of Lubbock, Texas, is presi- 
dent of SGA, and Thad W. Rowden, Jr., of 
Fayetteville, Ark., is general convention 
chairman. 

Others heading convention committees 
are C. B. Wilson, New Orleans Public Ser- 
ice Inc., housing; Don W. Jenks, Houston 
Natural Gas Corp., attendance; J. T. 
McKay, New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
registration; L. H. Ernst, Caloric Appliance 
Corp., manufacturers’ Frienship Hour; W. 
M. Nunn, Sr., New Orleans Public Service 
Inc., arrangements; John C. Deupree, Ok- 
lahoma Natural Gas Co., publicity; Mrs. 
J. H. Collins, Sr., New Orleans, ladies 
entertainment. 
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Banks and Arden Air Wide Range of Problems ai 


New England Association Conference 


"This | believe” 


F. MARION BANKS, president, American 
Gas Association, and president, Southern 
California Gas Co., addressed the assem- 
bled New England 
Gas Association in 
Boston, last month, 
with the strong be- 
lief that “there is 
—and must be — 
a mutual area of 
agreement larger 
than at present 
where most... dif- 
ferences can be 
compromised.” Mr. 
Banks emphasized 
his opinion that “a 
path of progress can be charted out of this 
area of agreement that each of us can fol- 
low without sacrificing principles or pres- 
tige.” The selected quotations from his ad- 
dress, which follow, enlarge upon his views 
of gas industry coordination. 


F. Marion Banks 


"Go, and Do Likewise” 


T. T. ARDEN, president, Gas Appliance 
Manufacturers Association, and executive 
vice president, Robershaw-Fulton Controls 
Co., viewed the gas 
appliance sales sit- 
uation as being 
grave, during his 
address at the an- 
nual meeting of 
New England Gas 
Association. Speak- 
ing of appliance 
prices, Mr. Arden 
asked if pricing to 
undersell electric 
appliances is giving 
“the general public 
.-.the idea that gas may actually be in- 
ferior merely because it’s much cheaper.” 
Also, he discussed the appliance manufac- 
turers’ earnings and presented an unfavor- 
able comparison with utility earnings and 
with all manufacturing. 


T. T. Arden 
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“It is important right now, that major 
aims and objectives of AGA and those of 
regional gas associations be properly 
aligned so that members of each of our or- 
ganizations, and members who belong to 
both, can best attain our common objec- 
tives. 

*... it is my opinion that strong regional 
activity by regional associations is a most 
effective means of getting things done, and 
I can tell you with certainty that the na- 
tional association seeks only to discover 
means for working more closely with strong 
regional associations. .. . 

o 

“IT would like...to pass on to you... 
some things about our industry which I be- 
lieve and believe sincerely....what I am 
telling you is...one man’s opinion. But 
it is an opinion arrived at from some 32 
years of association with the industry and 
over 28 years of active participation in 
AGA affairs. 

“I...start with the subject of unity. 

“I believe it is important that you should 
be convinced of the great need for a unity 
...if our gas industry is to maintain and 
increase the leadership of gas as the ideal 
fuel for home and industrial use. 

“I believe the gas industry must close 


“I wish there were stronger words avail- 
able, because I should like nothing better 
than to convey to you, in as forceful a man- 
ner as available to me, the gravity of the 
gas appliance sales and earnings situation. 

“...the thought-leaders of the industry 
have devoted many a waking hour not only 
to a realization of the situation but as well 
toward ways and means for bringing about 
a substantial change for the better. 

“Certainly those acquainted with the 
facts in the industry simply could not re- 
main complacent, happy and satisfied with 
what they saw. 

e 

“In an earnest desire to provide the op- 
erating utility members... with genuinely 
useful tools, the AGA, within its gas indus- 
try development program, developed and 
published one of the most gorgeous, com- 
plete and understandable appliance mer- 
chandising programs that I have ever seen. 
... this plan entitled ‘Pattern for Profit.’... 

“How many of you embraced this pro- 
gram? 

“...I hope the situation is far different 
in New England than, unhappily, I have 
found elsewhere in these United States... 
in far-too-many instances, this beautiful 
program has been buried in the files of 


ranks and present a solid front against the 
increasingly savage onslaughts of our com- 
petitors. None of us, whether we serve 
those areas where natural gas has long been 
a bargain fuel or highly competitive areas 
at the ends of pipelines...none of us to 
day can truthfully say: ‘I am not faced with 
real competition.’ 

“Basic differences in opinion are bound 
to exist in different parts of the country 
in Los Angeles and in Boston, for instance 
I am not enough of an optimist to think 
we can resolve these differences simply by 
declaring: ‘We must unite.’ 

7 

“Distributing companies in New Eng- 
land may view the recent Supreme Court 
decision in the Phillips case somewhat dif- 
ferently than the producers in the South- 
west. ... it is just as vital to all parties con- 
cerned that the cost of natural gas... at 
the ends of the pipelines does not price this 
precious fuel out of the competitive mar- 
ket, as it is that the further encroachment 
of Federal authorities into privately man- 
aged business must be resisted. 

“IT believe that realistically-priced nat- 
ural gas can greatly aid the efforts... in 
rebuilding the industrial stature of New 
England. And as long as ample supplies of 


utility after utility with little more than a 
passing thought. 

“Yet ‘Pattern for Profit’ is as alive and 
vibrant as it was 2 years ago... . It can not 
do the job for which it was intended if we 
permit it to lie in our files gathering dust 
nor if we afford it only a passing thought 

“.. ‘Pattern for Profit’ is a dealer sales 
program, designed to provide the basis fo: 
sound dealer cooperative programs. 

“Some forthright and enterprising in 
dividuals...rolled up their sleeves an 
proceeded to put it to work and the result 
have been most gratifying. 

“..1 am very much of the opinion tha 
this has not been true in the majority o 
cases. 

o 

“.. We find from time to time that a pro 
motion of appliances might be attempte 
but only provided that the appliance man 
ufacturer comply with a substantial va 
riety of super-requirements, over-and-abov: 
those established by the American Gas As 
sociation on a broad base and to an ex 
tremely elaborate, time-consuming, anc 
expensive approval requirements program 

“... your industry developed the 10 city 
demonstration program. ...It was felt that 
if all of the aspects of this elaborate ga: 
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ral gas exist, | do not believe any gas 

y company wants to revert to manu- 

ured gas as an energy source, simply 
or 1 cost basis. 

For this reason the whole natural gas 
n ustry, and today that embraces about 
9 © of the entire industry, must work to- 

ier as a team. I think John Merriam, 
p: sident of the Northern Natural Gas Co., 
exoressed this truth very clearly at the 
AGA convention, when he said, ‘It is up 
to the members of the natural gas team to 
find a way to keep the price of natural gas 
attractive to the consumer and to the pub- 
lic. and at the same time to assure an ade- 
quate supply of natural gas. Reasonable 
members of a team can and must find ihe 
right answer on a team basis.’ Mr. Merriam 
declared, ‘if they do not, the public interest 
will suffer, and all of the natural gas team 
most assuredly will suffer with it.’ 

It is that type of unity that I urge on 
the gas industry.” 


The gas industry has a better presenta- 
tion to make to the public than it has ever 
had before, Mr. Banks commented. The 
industry must tell that story, he empha- 
sized, “with all the force and sincerity that 
complete unity can inspire.” 


“| believe we must unite in telling the 
story of the real modernity of gas appli- 


industry development committee program 
could assuredly be placed into operation in 
10 given cities, across the nation, and tried 
for a reasonable length of time, that the 


industry would then have an automatic 
yardstick available to convince any and all 
doubters with respect to the efficacy of the 


program. 

“This 10-city effort has now been under 
way since June of 1954, and I am delighted 
to report to you a small but substantial 
taste of success. I am reasonably sure that 
within these 10 cities, only an incomplete 
job is being done with respect to the entire 
industry development program, and within 
certain areas of the program, substantial 
work remains. .. . the development of more 
and better dealer outlets and utility coop- 
eration with those outlets to help them be- 
come genuine merchandisers of gas appli- 
ances, 

“In some areas... the existing situation 
shows not only a woeful lack of gas appli- 
ance dealers but, if anything, a genuinely 
hostile attitude on the part of most pos- 
sible dealers toward the gas company... 
in some cases this attitude may be well- 
founded and can be rectified only by a 
complete overhauling of the appliance mer- 
chandising policy in that particular locality. 

es 

“...certain of the 10 cities fired with 
nthusiasm have made an honest and sin- 
ere attempt to get going on the develop- 
rent program, and they have invited the 
ooperation of a number of appliance 
vanufacturers but with a strange reaction. 

“In one instance, the participation of 21 

opliance manufacturers was invited. and 

nly 4 showed up, which I will frankly ad- 

‘it to you, shows an appalling lack of un- 

2rstanding on the part of some of our own 
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ances and gas services to the consumer. 
And here is one of the activities where | 
believe each member, whether individual 
or company, can benefit from AGA pro- 
grams and membership. 

“The gas industry development program 
is blazing a trail for all of us to follow. 
& 

“It has seemed to me that some individ- 
uals have become so used to having our 
PAR program ...that they have forgotten 
how important it is. I, for one, believe it 
may well be the single most important ac- 

tivity We Carry on. 

“Do you realize the PAR plan now is in 
its second decade of successful existence? 
And while the formula for support is not 
easy to fit to everyone’s needs, I feel that 
the formula as revised this year is the best 
we could expect to be able to develop in 
view of the many problems which had to 
be met. At least the plan now provides a 
much wider basis of selectivity to the sub- 
scribing company. 

“In 1954 many people talked in a dis- 
couraged vein because we did not raise 
enough money to cover the enlarged PAR 
budget. But do you realize that in 1954 we 
raised more money than in any previous 
year? What is so wrong about that? 

“I am convinced this program is entitled 
to wider support and I believe our industry 
will follow through. 


GAMA members...1 can only assure you 
that we are doing our very best to bring 
about substantial improvement. 

The earnings of appliance manufacturers 
were faced squarely by Mr. Arden, as he 
continued his Boston address. 

“Most utilities consider themselves as 
regulated industries operating within...a 
very effective top limit upon earnings... 
in the 52-to-7% ... bracket. Here is where 
I should like very much to... remind you 
that in the unregulated gas appliance busi- 
ness, earnings in recent years have not been 
anywhere near that good. 

“In manufacturers of gas 
ranges, collectively doing $145-million 
worth of business...at a profit of only 
4.3% before taxes. In 1954, this same 
group... did $103,246,000 of business and 
earned only 2.3% before taxes. 

“.. we see the larger and well-managed 
automobile manufacturers able to operate 
at better than 16% before taxes, and all 
manufacturing, the country over, averag- 
ing over 9% before taxes.... 

‘.. almost anything that the appliance 
manufacturers can be expected to do by 
way of expending extra dollars for promo- 
tion, research, development, product im- 
provement ...has just got to come out of 
more earnings. 

“Somehow or other, you and I may have 
to devote ourselves to this problem be- 
cause... the utility business must have a 
live, virile, and successful appliance indus- 
try, able and willing to keep pace with 
whatever growth the industry is to experi- 
ence. 

“...many of our excellent gas appli- 
ances are in every way comparable to re- 
markably similar electric appliances, but 
our gas appliances sell for substantially 


“This year’s goal is $2,360,000 from 
utilities, with an additional $300,000 for 
pipeline research. We even hope that some 
of the pipeline companies will see their 
way to supporting PAR over and beyond 
the pipeline research portion of the pro- 
gram. 

7 

“It would be derelict if I failed to pin- 
point what AGA is doing in the field of 
public relations. Not all it might be? Not 
aimed at particular targets, you may pre- 
fer? Perhaps! But it does merit your sup- 
port. 

“This program is designed to help gas 
utilities at the local level. It is being coor- 
dinated with the programs initiated at the 
national level by the Independent Natural 
Gas Association, and by GAMA. 

“Your help and guidance will make this 
program more effective. Try it out by let- 
ting the Association know about any public 
relations problems you may have and also 
of your achievements. Your experience can 
help other companies. 

e 

“A great future for the gas industry lies 
ahead of us. But it is a future that can be 
achieved only through closer unity, through 
hard work, and through a universal belief 
that ours is the finest industry operating in 
the Nation’s economic system. 

“This I believe.” 


less money at retail. 

“A recent analysis of average gas range 
prices, for example, shows that they retail 
for $170...average electric ranges bring 
$255. A similar analysis... showed that 
gas water heaters retailed at $80... elec- 
tric heaters bring $132. 

“Can it be that we are so burdened with 
inferiority complexes as to believe that we 
must substantially undersell the electric 
appliance? Or have we through almost- 
suicidal practices allowed pricing structures 
...to deteriorate to the point where not 
only do the manufacturers net almost no 
return... but perhaps the general public 
gets the idea that gas may actually be in- 
ferior merely because it’s much cheaper? 

“|... it seems to me to be very much in 
order to review ... the desirability of keep- 
ing gas appliance prices low. In this sense 
I am thinking of the many attempts... 
made to elevate the quality of the product 
only to be met by entirely too many others 
in the industry with demands to keep the 
price down. 

s 

“Obviously, it is going to require a sub- 
stantial amount of generalship and espe- 
cially salesmanship. . . . 

“A tremendously better job in appliance 
merchandising must be done if the interests 
of all of us in the industry are to be served. 

_ “If one or 2, or more, of the demonstra- 
tion cities can do the job through a simple 
willingness to embrace the industry’s de- 
velopment program, is there any reason 
whatsoever to believe that it cannot also be 
done by any other city or community? 

“...may I offer you the words which 
have made up the title . . . Biblical in origin 
and practical in application: ‘Go and Do 
Likewise’.” 
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Price Indexes: Gas, Other Fuels and Electricity 


(1947-1949 100.0) Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. $. Department of Labor 


1955 1954 1953 


Jan. Dee. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May April Mar. Jan. Dec. Ja 
GAS 
Space heating 117.3 116.4 115.7 115.5 6 114.5 114.4 11 
Non-space heating 111.1 110.6 109.8 109.7 8.8 108.8 108.9 10. 
Natural 
10 therms 101.0 100.9 100.6 100. 99,- 99.5 99.9 99.7 F 99.9 99.9 100.0 100.0 983 
25 therms. . . 115.8 114.8 113.9 113.7 112.3 112.2 112.5 112.3 6 112.3 112.3 112.2 112.2 108 
Manufactured 
10 therms : 111. 109.5 109.5 109.5 109.4 109.2 109.4 9. 109.4 109.4 109.4 109.5 106.9 
25 therms » 110.5 110.3 110.3 110.3 110.2 109.4 109.6 9.5 109.6 109.6 109.6 109.7 107.8 
Mixed 
10 therms... 96.4 96. 96.4 96. 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96. 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.4 96.2 
25 therms... 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 4A 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.4 100.0 
All types combined 
10 therms... ' 106.4 106.3 105.6 105.6 105.0 105.1 105.2 5. 5.3 105.2 105.2 105.3 5.4 103.5 
25 therms. . 115.5 114.7 113.9 113.8 112.7 112.6 112.7 2.6 * 112.6 112.6 112.5 5 109.6 
ELECTRICITY 
Composite. . : 105.5 105.5 105.5 105.2 104.9 104.8 104.8 5 5 104.5 104.5 103.8 3.8 104.4 
SOLID FUELS 
Bituminous—All sizes combined 120.4 120.2 119.9 119.4 118.7 117.9 117. .2 117.2 119.5 120.6 120.7 120.6 119.8 
Anthracite—All sizes combined 130.9 129.8 129.2 128.5 126.5 126.4 12 2: : 130.2 135.0 135.0 138 135.9 


PETROLEUM , , j 
Fuel oil No. 2.. 125.0 124.2 121.2 121.0 118.8 118.5 117.7 : " 120.6 122. 121.9 116.6 


3 oO 114.1 113.9 113.6 113.6 108 
8 9 108.8 108.8 108.8 108.8 10¢ 


Sales Indexes: Gas and Electricity 


To ultimate consumers by Utilities and Pipelines 
Seasonally adjusted (1947-1949 100.0) Sources: American Gas Association and Edison Electric Institute 


1954 


Jan. Dee. Nov Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May April March Jan. Dee. Jan. 
rr ... 2169 206.0 198.3 195.7 190.0 171.7 178.8 180.6 180.2 176.2 1749 183.2 1948 173.6 172.9 
Electricity . . 184.0 180.1 178.7 175.0 175.9 173.1 175.6 177.7 174.6 168.6 164.8 162.1 161.5 159.1 147.9 


Shipments: Residential Appliance 


(000 units) Source: Gas Appliance Manufacturers Association 


1955 1954 


ee 


Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May 


Gas.......... 193.9% 155. 147.3* 174.0 197.1 203.9 179.4 134.5 174.3 *163.8 172.4 188.2 1837. 34. 169.2 

Electric. ..... 56.5 97.2 90.7 96.4 113.8 868 914 98.1 94.5 106.0 131.9 }. ’ 124.8 
Water heaters 

Gas.......... 218.5* 200.0 166.8 179.1 202.0 205.5 207.1 190.3 206.7 195.6 200.8 187.8 164.4 141.9 189.9 

Electric... . — iy 49.4 57.1 63.7 80.4 66.1 66.6 73.0 69.8 70.0 73.6 53.9 44.3 62.3 
Furnaces, gas... 46.1* 46.8* 50.3 643 79.0 82.0 754 53.1 57.3 49.9 436 366 31.0 33.5 31.1 
Boilers, gas... . 3.6* 3. 3.9* 7.0 108 10.9 8.9 6.0 6.2 6.0 4.3 3.9 2.9 3.1 2.7 
Conversion 

burners... . §.7* 5.3 92 16.0 32.2 35.9 29.4 19.9 19.7 22.5 14.7 7.4 8.8 

* Preliminary totals. 


8.4 9.7 


Index of Yields: Selected Utilities Stocks 


Expressed as percentages 








1955 1954 


Mar. Feb. Jan. Dec. Nov. Oct. Sept. Aug. July June May il Mar. Jan. 
Transmission companies 3.94 4.01 425 4.27 440 440 4.17 4.17 425 4.04 4.08 io 247 £2) 
Transm. and distrib. companies 4.91 4.87 5.00 5.08 4.69 4.70 4.61 4.67 4.88 5.01 5.01 ‘ 5.27 5.39 
Manufactured & mixed companies 4.72 4.48 4.57 4.88 4.72 438 4.16 4.26 436 445 446 4.67 468 4.66 
Class “‘A”’ electric companies . 4.36 4.07 4.13 420 437 446 4.36 4.31 431 .4.60 4.64 ‘ 4.68 4.92 
Class “B” electric companies..... 4.60 4.55 4.68 4.72 469 4.77 4.74 4.70 4.78 483 4.94 494 493 5.14 





This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
selected gas and electric utility common stocks. The companies comprising 
this index were selected by AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a 
cross-section of each industry. No effort has been made to weight the 
average to give effect to changes in capitalization or in dividend rates be- 


cause yields afforded on issues reflect such changes. The index is designe: 
to show rate of return and not necessarily market movements of stock 
comprising it. Index is compiled from: transmission companies, 5; trans 
mission and distribution companies, 5; manufactured and mixed gas com 
panies, 4; class ‘‘A"’ electric companies, 4; class ‘‘R’’ electric companies, 5 
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CO ‘PORATE OUTLAYS for plant and 
equ opment to date this year have been run- 
nin about even with a year ago, and for all 
of 955 are expected to hew fairly close to 
the |954 level, $22'%-billion. 

it with inventories on the increase, after 
ha\:ng shown a drop of $3'4-billion last 
yes , and with accounts receivable also on 
the upturn, a study recently made of the 
corporate financing picture by Bankers 
Trust Company indicates that total working 
capital needs of the country’s corporations 
will increase by $7'4-billion in 1955, a de- 
velopment which would be in sharp con- 
trast to $4,600-million, the drop notched 
jast year. 

Reflecting these latter developments, cor- 
porate new capital requirements this year 
may be half again greater than in 1954. 
Commenting on “the investment outlook for 
1955,” the economics department of Bank- 
ers Trust feels that investment demands in 
1955 are not likely to be satisfied with the 
ease and facility witnessed in 1954. Includ- 
ing the demands of the U. S. Treasury, the 
report forecasts that demands for invest- 
ment funds are likely to rise to a new record 
high point this year. 

During 1954 the commercial banks im- 
parted considerable support to the invest- 
ment market by adding some $9-billion to 
their security and mortgage portfolios. It is 
doubtful that this same measure of support 
will be forthcoming from this source in 
1955, since bank reserves are not likely to 
be as freely available. The uptrend in busi- 
ness appears to have been reflected in a less 
liberal policy on the part of the credit 
authorities in providing reserves to the bank- 
ing system. 

The present credit policy, in the opinion 
of Bankers Trust, can scarcely be character- 
ized as one of credit restraint, and monetary 
authorities will most probably provide suffi- 
cient reserves to take care of some increase 
in the money supply. It it noted, however, 
that restrictive credit policy is not a pre- 
requisite to tighter commercial bank reserve 
position. In this connection, recognition 
must be given to the improved loan outlook 
and the improvement in business prospects, 
which may reduce the desire of commercial 
banks to lengthen their investment port- 
folios as they did in 1954. 


Pressure on interest rates may continue 


If business continues to improve, and if 
the investment situation develops in the 
manner projected for 1955, the upward 
pressure upon long-term interest rates is 
expected to continue. 

Painting the picture a bit more favorably, 
however, Dr. Jules I. Bogen of New York 
University estimates the approximately $12- 
billion increase in corporate capital require- 
ments this year should be forthcoming with 
only a small increase in commercial bank 
borrowings and with an even smaller 
amount of bond financing than in 1954. 

The explanation, he points out, rests 
with sharply increasing depreciation accru- 
als, an estimated $2-billion increase in re- 
tained earnings, and in the expectation that 





INDEX OF YIELDS: 
SELECTED UTILITIES STOCKS 
See bottom of facing page. 
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Utility Needs for New Funds Hold 


Prospect of Satisfactory Cost 
by John F. Falvey 


Financial Editor 


corporate accounts payable and Federal in- 
come tax liabilities will increase moderately 
against the combined $7-billion total reduc- 
tion which had been effected in both these 
items last year. 

The sole exception to the expected dwind- 
ling need for new funds this year is the pub- 
lic utility industry, which may be successful 
in recording satisfactory cost of new money 
requirements, if market conditions do not 
change drastically from what they are at 
present. 

A possible favorable straw in the wind 
in this respect would be any concrete devel- 
opment serving to bear out the recently ex- 
pressed feeling of Administrator Albert M. 
Cole of Housing and Home Financing 
Agency that the housing boom may reach 
its peak and level off during the final half of 
this year. 

If any one factor can be advanced for the 
recent rise in borrowing costs to corpora- 
tions, it is the siphoning of institutional 
funds from the corporate market into the 
far more lucrative income-producing mort- 
gage field. Any damming up of the latter as 
an enticement for investment funds could 
not help but redound to the benefit of the 
corporate bond market. 


Mortgage borrowing still at high level 

But only seeing is believing, and corpo- 
rate money managers will have to await 
concrete developments along this line be- 
fore visualizing any savings in interests 
costs. So far as can be ascertained at the 
moment, mortgage borrowing still is riding 
along on a high crest, having attained the 
terrific level of $3,800-millions in the final 
quarter of 1954, according to Federal Re- 
serve System. This is $800-millions above 
the fourth quarter 1954 estimate of mort- 
gage borrowing by Council of Economic 
Advisers. 

Until the present slow and antiquated 
system of reporting mortgage borrowings is 
put in up-to-date, streamlined fashion, and 
made far more current news than now is the 
case, corporate borrowing officers will have 
to continue their present groping as they try 
to obtain the best possible market for their 
companies’ obligations. 

Certainly, from the corporate standpoint 
at least, the economic news is ail to the 
good. According to Commerce Department 
indices, business activity this year has con- 
tinued the uptrend which marked the clos- 
ing months of 1954. It reports, in fact, that 
the rise in business has broadened beyond 
the confines of the gains registered late last 
year. “The increase in business,” it reports, 
“has been based both on the sustained 
growth of major types of demand which 
maintained their upward trend through the 
recent readjustment, and on the improve- 
ments in other types of demand which had 
earlier accounted for the 1954 downturn.” 

According to statistics just issued by In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, the more than 900 
life insurance companies in this country 
purchased $545-million of preferred and 
common stocks in 1954. This was more than 


twice the 1953 total, and nearly 3 times the 
volume of their purchases of such shares in 
1952. The net increase in their stockholdings 
in 1954 is placed at $371-million. 


Actually small factor in stock purchasing 

Favorable as this trend has been, how- 
ever, these purchases were only a small 
fraction of the aggregate turnover in stocks 
on the country’s security markets. In a 
series of 2-day surveys of transactions on 
New York Stock Exchange over the past 2 
years, it was determined that at no time did 
life insurance company purchases represent 
more than 0.8% of the aggregate turnover 
on that market. The usual ratio was between 
0.3% and 0.5%. 

At the beginning of this year, life insur- 
ance company stockholdings totaled in all 
$2,700-million. Of this total, almost $1,700- 
million was represented by preferred shares, 
while the remaining $1-billion was in com- 
mon stocks. These stocks represent about 
2% of the aggregate value of all shares 
listed on New York Stock Exchange. 

Coming along in rapid strides as a 
medium of investment in corporate com- 
mon shares are the trusteed pension funds. 
Some idea of this new force may be ob- 
tained from a recent survey by Bankers 
Trust, which weighs the supply of invest- 
ment funds flowing from various sources. 
This trust company administers some of the 
largest trust funds in the nation. 

“As a rough guess,”: the bank states, 
“possibly one-fifth of current additions to 
pension funds are going into common 
stocks, perhaps as much as $350-to-$400- 
million a year. Some of the funds... have 
raised their sights on common stocks and 
have continued to be consistently large buy- 
ers; other funds apparently are loath to go 
into common stocks heavily at present 
prices but would hope to increase their pur- 
chases in the event of a significant correc- 
tion in stock prices.” 

There seems to be rather general agree- 
ment, among people who contributed to the 
Bankers Trust survey, that trusteed pension 
funds regard their common stock holdings 
as relatively permanent investments. 

This viewpoint is significant for the bear- 
ing it has on the short supply of good com- 
mon stocks, which many market analysts 
cite as an important reason why stock mar- 
ket prices have climbed so high. 

While there is diversity in investment 
policies, Bankers Trust states, pension funds 
are generally more stock-minded than are 
the other major savings funds. 

“Theoretically,” the bank says, “pension 
fund liabilities are fixed dollar obligations. 
but as a practical matter there is a constant 
pressure to increase the scale of benefit pay- 
ments. This helps to explain the investment 
interest in common stocks.” 
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How Courts Have Ruled on 


Appliance Sales Contracts 
by Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 


CERTAIN KINDS OF CONTRACTS are 
mereiy voidabile; Otner contracts are void. 

It 1s well-settiec tnat an imuividual, firm 
or corporauon may legally and witnout lia- 
buity cancel any contract, as a result of 
direct or indirect musrepresentation, coer- 
cion, undue inmucnce, duress, threats, or 
where the contract was made without proper 
authority, or while one of the contracting 
parties was mentally deficient, under in- 
tiuence ot drugs, or under legal age. 

Also, certain kinds of contracts are void 
on their face, such as those against public 
policy, prohibited by a valid law, tending to 
effect immorality, or having an illegal ob- 
jective. 

The legal distinction between void and 
VOluaDic LUlludtS 1S Lal, With respect to 
void contracts, neither party may compel 
the other to tulfill tne assumed obligations; 
in voidable contracts one party may at his 
own pieasure and decision either declare the 
contract void or he may require the other 
party to fulnll the obligation. 

All contracts based on fraud are void. 
Sometimes a deceitful statement of a seller 
is legal traud, and in other cases this is 
not so. 

In Omar Oil and Gas Co. v. Mackenzie 
Company, 196 A. 3¥2, tne court expiained 
that a very tnin legal lune divides statements 
which are deceitrul trom those which are 
not fraudulent. Also, this court held that 
betore a seller is liable for contractual fraud 
the purchaser must prove all these facts: (a) 
clear representation of quality of merchan- 
dise; (b) falsity; (c )materiality; (d) seller’s 
knowledge of its falsity; (e) intent that it 
should be acted on by purchaser; (f) pur- 
chaser’s ignorance of falsity; (g) his re- 
liance on its truth; (h) his right to rely 
thereon; (i) his consequent and proximate 
injury. 

Stating the law in another way, no seller 
is liable for fraud unless the purchaser 
proves that (a) seller made representation of 
an existing fact; (b) representation was false; 
(c) seller had knowledge of falsity; (d) seller 
intended that false representation should be 
acted on by purchaser; (e) purchaser was 
ignorant of falsity; (f) purchaser relied on 
truth of representation, with consequent 
damage. 

Failure of the purchaser to prove all these 
facts will result in the seller not being liable 
for damages, based on fraud, although the 
item involved is inefficient in every respect. 


Implied guarantee 

A purchasing agent of a gas company 
asked this question: “Under what circum- 
stances is a seller of gas appliances and 
equipment, who gives no guarantee, liable 
on an ‘implied’ guarantee or warranty?” 

It is elementary law that a seller may be 
liable on an implied guarantee if he knows 
the intended uses to be made bv the buyer 
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of the merchandise. This is particularly so 
if the subject ot the sale is not reasonably 
worth the purchase price, and the seller gave 
no expressed guarantee. The seller can, how- 
ever, avoid responsibility on an implied 
guarantee by proving that he informed the 
purchaser before the contract was made that 
he was making the sale “as is,” with no 
guarantee. 

Notwithstanding this usual law, modern 
higher courts consistently hold that sellers 
are duty-bound to do all things reasonably 
necessary to prevent or minimize damages 
likely to be sustained by purchasers. If the 
seller negligently fails to do so, the pur- 
chasers can recover full damages for such 
neglect, and breach of either an expressed 
or implied guarantee. 

In Mass. 177 S. W. (2d) 372, the higher 
court held a seller liable on an implied 
guarantee where testimony showed that the 
seller had stated to the prospective buyer 
that the used or trade-in equipment “oper- 
ates satisfactorily.” The equipment would 
not operate satisfactorily to the purchaser 
and the court held the seller liable in dam- 
ages on breach of the guarantee. 

Anotner court held a seller liable on an 
impiicd guarantee because he had made 
Statements which lead the purchaser, who 
had no opportunity to inspect the merchan- 
dise, to believe that it would operate satis- 
factorily. Hanna, 160 Mo. App. 437. 

For comparison, see Johnson, 187 Ala. 
142. Here the court held that a purchaser 
must accept and pay for equipment where 
the testimony showed that (a) the seller had 
not expressly guaranteed it; (b) the pur- 
chaser had not explained to the seller the 
intended special uses of the equipment and 
(c) the purchaser did not realize that the 
equipment was not suited to his purposes 
until he tested it. 

In another case, a purchaser of a used 
appliance inspected it before he bought it. 
Later he discovered that it had defects and 
sued to compel the seller to take it back, 
and refund the purchase price. 

The higher court held that the seller was 
not liable on an implied guarantee, because 
the purchaser had tested and inspected the 
appliance before he purchased it. Lamb, 51 
Cal. App. 433. 

For comparison, in Lester, 117 Fed. (2d) 
780, it was shown that a prospective buyer 
told a seller that he needed certain equip- 
ment “in good running condition.” The 
seller verbally stated that the equipment “is 
in good first-class shape.” 

The higher court held that the seller must 
take back the equipment which had many 
defects. 

And, in White, 9 Tenn. App. 501, the 
hieher court held a seller not liable on an 
implied guarantee. The testimony proved 
that he had included. in the written contract 
of sale, the statement that the equipment 
was being sold “as is” and subject to no 
warranty. 

For comparison see Leboe, 296 Til. Avp. 
622, where the testimonv showed the facts: 
A written contract contained a clause pro- 


viding that all prior verbal agreements 
cancelled and that the written contract 
stituted the sole and complete obligatio: 
the seller. 

In this case, the seller was liable o1 
implied guarantee. The court held that 
written contract did not embody the c 
plete contract between the buyer and se. \e 
because of the statement referring to ver»; 
promises and guarantees. 

This court explained that if the seller in- 
tended to avoid responsibilities on verb: 
guarantees, he should have so stated cle: 
in the written contract. 


Duty of purchaser 

A seller very frequently may avoid re- 
sponsibility for breach of a sale contract by 
proving that the purchaser violated the 
terms of the contract. If a seller shall be 
liable on a guarantee, the purchaser must 
comply closely with the terms of the 
contract. 

A purchaser, in one case, decided to 
rescind his contract to purchase certain mer- 
chandise because the seller had failed to 
make delivery on the date specified in the 
contract. The testimony showed that the 
purchaser had used the merchandise in his 
business for a day or so. Hence, the higher 
court held that he must keep and pay for 
it. Jeffery, 93 Fed. 408. 

In Hughes, 253 Mich. 386, the testimony 
showed that a seller guaranteed the mer- 
chandise involved. A week after accepting 
delivery, the purchaser discovered that it 
did not equal the quality specified in the 
guarantee. However, the purchaser kept the 
merchandise for 90 additional days, al- 
though he complained to the seller that he 
had been defrauded. 

The higher court held that the purchaser 
could not rescind the contract and that he 
must pay for the unsatisfactory mer- 
chandise. 


Advertisements or guarantees 

Generally speaking, a gas company is 
liable on a guarantee based on advertise- 
ments. Obviously, the purchaser must prove 
that he relied on the advertisement before 
making the contract, otherwise he cannot 
hold the seller liable. Moreover, a seller is 
not liable on a guarantee where he merely 
“puffs” or “brags” on his merchandise. 

In one case, it was shown that an adver- 
tisement stated that the advertised equip- 
ment was “far beyond competitive devices 
in quality of manufacture.” 

The court held that this statement is not 
an absolute guarantee, but only natural 
“puffing” of a seller. James, 80 Fed. (2d) 
1012. 

Other courts have held that sellers are not 
liable on guarantees although products are 
advertised as “best in world;” or “better 
than other competitors,” or “perfect!; 
satisfactory.” 


Resale values 


Considerable discussion has arisen Over 
this question: When may a purchaser ho'd 
a seller liable for false statement of the r-- 
sale value of equipment, appliances or me’- 
chandise? 

Generally, a mere statement of a sellcr 
that merchandise has a named value is nct 
legal fraud, and the seller is not liable. 


Turn to page 32—COURT RULINGS 
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onry Blades—Clipper 

eak-resistant abrasive blades for ma- 

y cutting, recently introduced by this 
,sufacturer are new in design and are 
:imed to set new standards of safety and 

omy. The new blades, says the manu- 


facturer, make it possible to cut every ma- 
sonry material, hard, medium and soft, with 
efficiency of conventional blades and added 
safety of scientifically-designed reinforc- 
ing. 

Reinforced to cutting edge with glass fiber 
webbing, the new blades have extra rein- 
forcing on both sides at the hub, where 
strain is greatest. Both sides of blade are 
symetrically covered with raised abrasive 
“iolkadots,” each acting as an extra cutting 
edge. Additional benefits are cooler, 
smoother-running blades that cut faster and 
last longer, to lower cutting costs for rein- 
forced blades. 

In standard diameters: 12”, 14”, and 18”, 
the new blades are available in complete 
specifications range for cutting masonry 
material, hard to soft. 

Polk-A-Dot abrasive blades. Clipper 
Manufacturing Co., 2800 Warwick, Kansas 
City 8, Mo. 


Differential Pressure Transm.—Barton 


This pneumatic transmitter is described 
as accurately transmitting flow, liquid level, 
and/or differential pressure at a high speed 
of response with low air consumption. Ad- 
verse conditions, such as wide ambient tem- 


rature variations, rapid fluctuations in 
»w, mechanical vibration of lines and 
vere overloads will not impair its accu- 
te operations, the manufacturer states, be- 
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cause of the design feature of the rupture- 
proof differential measuring unit. Installa- 
tion and operation is simple, it requires min- 
imum maintenance by relatively unskilled 
personnel. The transmitter features access- 
ible, rugged but sensitive adjustments; high- 
capacity pilot valve; self-contained sintered 
metal strainers, for inlet and outlet of air; 
direct mechanical indicator that insures con- 
tinuity of operation on air failure or while 
servicing the air system. 

Model 214 transmitter. Barton Instru- 
ment Corp., 1429 S. Eastern Ave., Los 


Angeles 22. 


Large Aluminum Meter—Rockwell 


A new aluminum gas meter, believed to 
have the greatest capacity per pound of any 
industrial hardcase gas meter in the world, 
has been introduced by this manufacturer. 
Intended for commercial and industrial 
services, the new large capacity No. 4 
weighs 176 lbs as compared with 600 Ibs 
for the company’s cast iron meter of same 
capacity and working pressure. 

Designed for working pressures to 100 
psi, its overall dimensions are 33” x 27” x 


% few 


19”, permitting easy movement through re- 
stricted passages. It can accommodate flows 
and 5,000 cfh at 2” we pressure loss when 
of up to 2,250 cfh at 4%” we pressure loss 
handling 0.60 sp. gr. gas. 

Stainless steel inserts provide corrosion- 
resistant wearable threads in index plate 
holes on cover, 4 capscrew holes at ends of 
body and in both inlet and outlet. 

The meter also is equipped with steel 
feet, %” high, for insulation. All internal 
parts of the new aluminum meter are inter- 
changeable with those of the cast iron 
counterpart. 

Aluminum meter No. 4. Meter and Valve 
Division, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 400 
N. Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8. 


Jaw-Action Pipe Vise—Toledo 

Jaws that grip with rocking wedge action 
provide a number of advantages that are 
said to be exclusive with this manufacturer. 





The advantages include: firm gripping 
action without crushing; ability to grip 
securely pipe from %”-to-242” and irregu- 
lar shapes such as valves, tees, ells; jam 
action that tends to eliminate marking of 
pipe. The vise has heat treated jaws, and is 
ruggedly constructed for heavy duty use. 
Toledo No. 1 pipe vise. Toledo Pipe 
Threading Machine Co., Toledo, O. 


Multiple-Branch Tee—Tube Turns 


A multiple branch tee with integral ex- 
truded outlets has been introduced by this 
manufacturer. The new tee makes possible 
sound and economical solutions to many 
header problems. A recent change in the 
code for pressure piping, section 8, requires 
the use of welding tees, such as those pic- 


tured here. The new tee conforms to the 
code area replacement formula. It is espe- 
cially useful where branch outlets are 
appreciably smaller than the run pipe. The 
new product is tailored to individual jobs; 
size, wall thickness ana number and size of 
outlets are determined by individual service 
conditions. It is available in all commercial 
metals and alloys. 

Multiple branch tee. Tube Turns, Louis- 
ville 1, Ky. 


Meter Index Box—American Meter 


Clear view of meter indexes on American 
Meter’s new aluminum case meters and sim- 


plification of meter readers’ work is the 
objective of the development of a Plexiglas 




















At annual water heater sales meeting of 
John Wood Co., 35 salesmen in the Con- 
shohocken, Pa., headquarters. Kneeling, 
L-to-R: William T. Briggs, vice presi- 
dent and Eastern sales manager, and 
Robert W. Simpson, vice president and 
general sales manager; extreme right, 
Jack Wood, promotion manager. 
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SPRING SALES PLANS SET 
BY JOHN WOOD CO. 


A complete new Spring sales promotion 
and advertising program was announced to 
representatives of John Wood Co. heater 
and tank division at sales meetings, first in 
the company headquarters and then in the 
Chicago district office. 

The new 1955 program offers the trade a 
strong, forceful selling theme, backed by all 
necessary promotional materials and adver- 
tising helps. 

“Thanks to the John Wood-developed off- 
center internal flue construction, automatic 
gas water heating can be sold for the first 
time on a provable economy basis,” said 
William T. Briggs, vice president and East- 
ern sales manager. He stated that the proved 
economy of the Wood-developed construc- 
tion reduces consumers’ gas bills by as much 
as one month’s bill in every 12. 

Keynote of the conference was set by R. 
W. Simpson, vice president and general sales 
manager; and by Mr. Briggs. 

Materials shown at the meetings and now 
available to the trade included displays, 
mats, sales-fact books and point-of-sale 
leaflets; a display of consumer and trade 
advertising was made by John Wood's ad- 
vertising department and agency, Morey, 
Humm & Johnstone, Inc. 

The program is the first of 3 seasonal 
promotions by John Wood Company dur- 
ing the current year, said George K. Lentz, 
advertising manager. 





WOMBACKER IN CONTROLLERS INSTITUTE 

Bayard F. Wombacker, assistant treas- 
urer, Southern Union Gas Co., has been 
elected to membership in Controllers In- 
stitute of America. 





GAS EQUIPMENT 


Continued from page 25 


index box. The box is not affected by ordi- 
nary exposure to light or to the elements, 
making it equally suitable for exterior and 
interior meter setting. The box in molded in 
one piece of the impact- and shock-resistant 
plastic. Mounting holes, integral with the 
box, are fitted for the aluminumcase meter, 
announced recently by the manufacturer 
The new index box is standard on 5B-225 
aluminumcase meters and is _ furnished 
when requested on 3B, 5B and 10B iron- 
case meters. 
Plastic index box. American Meter Co 





RAWLINS IS LINDBERG’S TEXAS MGR. 

R. K. Rawlins, who has been on the 
Chicago sales staff of Lindberg Engineering 
Co., has been appointed district manager 
with offices in Dallas and will direct sales 
activities in the Texas-Louisiana area. 





HUDSON W. REED 

Hudson W. Reed, former general mana- 
ger, Philadelphia Gas Works, died March 
12 at the age of 75. Prior to retirement on 
January 1, 1954, Mr. Reed had been vice 
president and also a director of The United 
Gas Improvement Co. He had been associ- 
ated with UGI since 1931 and with PGW 
since 1936, when he became executive vice 
president. 

In 1942, Mr. Reed became president of 
PGW and remained in that capacity uniil 
1953 when, through a change in PGW’s 
corporate structure, he became Generil 
manager. He remained in this position unt! 
the time of his retirement. 

Surviving Mr. Reed are his wife, Grace, 
and 2 sons, Hudson W., Jr., and Randall W. 
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Natural Gas Reserves—1954—Had 
Smallest Increase Since 1946 


Production during year 
substantially less than 
increase in reserves 


PROVED RECOVERABLE RESERVES 
of natural gas on December 31, 1954 were 
estimated at a new high of 211.7 trillion cf. 
That includes an increase of 263 billion cf 
over the reserves of 211.4 trillion cf esti- 
mated a year ago. 

In a joint report of the committee on 
American Gas Association, and 
American Petroleum Institute, the exten- 
sions and revisions, and new discoveries of 
natural gas in 1954 were shown to again 
exceed production, which had a new high 
of 9.4 trillion cf in 1954, Production of 
natural gas was about 2 billion cf greater 
in 1954 than in 1953. 

New discoveries of natural gas reserves 
in 1954 totaled 5.0 trillion cf compared 
with 7.1 trillion cf in 1953. Extensicns and 
revisions of previous estimates during 1954 
added 4.6 trillion cf to the proved recover- 
able reserves; 13.4 trillion cf a year earlier. 
Approximately 90.9 billion cf of natural 
gas were added to estimated reserves in 
underground storage during 1954. 


reserves, 
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Total proved reserves, December 31, 1953... 


1954. 
1954. 


New reserves discovered, 
Net change in 


‘stored gas”’ 


gas’, 1954 

Total proved reserves, Dece ember 31, 
additions ‘ 

Deduct production, 1954 ; 


1953, 


Total proved reserves, ; Dece smber 31, 


1954 

Total proved reserves added, 1954 

Total proved reserves, December 31, 
reserves added, 1954 

Deduct production, 1954 

Total proved reserves, December 31, 


New reserves discovered, 


1953, 


NATURAL GAS RESERVES 
BILLIONS OF CUBIC FEET 


Extensions and revisions of previous estimate, 


Total proved reserves added and net changes i in 


ni 19: 54 


Total proved reserves, December 31, 1954... 
NATURAL GAS LIQUIDS RESERVES 
MILLIONS OF BARRELS, 42 U.S. GALLONS 


1953. ; 
Extensions and revisions of previous estimate, 


and proved 


1954. . 


4,632.3 
4,966.9 
90.9 


1954 


“stored 


1954... 
107 .3 
,045 .3 


300.8 
, 244.4 





NATURAL 
BILLIONS OF CUBIC FEE 


Discoveries: 
New Fields, 
New Pools 


Extensions 
and 

Year Revisions 
1945 
1946 
1947 v 
1948 y. 
1949 8, 
1950 Y, 
1951 13, 
1952 & 934.5 
1953 13 371.3 
1954 4,632 


570 
769 .: 
061. 
172 
013.6 


51 
82 
54 


Porn bh oe 


516 
90 


—_~ 


* Not estimated. 


is included in this figure 
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GAS RESERVES — ANNUAL 


Net 
Storage 
Change 


132. 
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+ All native gas in storage reservoirs formerly classified as a natural gas reserve 
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AGA COMMITTEE ON 
NATURAL GAS RESERVES 
N. C. McGowen (Chairman), United Gas 
Corp. 
R. M. Bauer, Southern California Gas Co. 
Wm. F. Burke, Lone Star Gas Co. 
M. M. Fidlar, Mountain Fuel Supply Co. 
R. O. Garrett, Arkansas Louisiana Gas Co. 
B. B. Gibbs, Union Producing Co. 
C. C. Hoffman, Cities Service Gas Co. 
F. S. Lott, Petroleum Administration for 
Defense, Department of the Interior. 
E. D. Presler, Hu:nble Oil and Refining Co. 
E. E. Roth, Columbia Gas System Service 
Corp. 


J. T. Scopes, Union Producing Co. 

C. E. Turner, Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Warall J. N. Whipple, Southern Natural 
Gas Co. 

O. E. Zwansig (Secretary), AGA. 


The AGA committee estimated that 
proved recoverable reserves of natural gas 
liquids had decreased slightly at the year- 
end to a total of 5.2 billion bbl. A high 
point in liquids reserves, 5.4 billion bbl, 
was estimated at the close of 1953. Produc- 
tion of natural gas liquids during 1954 
totaled 301 million bbl, compared with 303 
million bbl produced in 1953. 
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pipe line instrumentation report 


Overall view « 
2000-hp en 
driven compr 
unit, showing 
trol panel at 
foreground 


just one switch... 


TO START AND LOAD MAINLINE COMPRESSORS 


S INGLE-switch control automation 
for mainline reciprocating compressor 
stations has become an accomplished 
.. hew single-switch control system fact, an achievement reached by joint 
: : : - ‘ efforts of a major gas pipe line com- 

vives promise of operating economies pany and a compressor builder. A 
2000-hp compressor now operating al 
Northern Natural Gas Company's 
mainline station, Mullinville, Kansas, is 
believed to be the first large reciprocat- 
ing mainline compressor of its kind op- 
erated entirely by energizing a single- 
switch control. The achievement fore- 
casts the time when mainline compres- 
sor stations will be equipped to operate 
entirely by remote control from a cen- 
tral source of micro-wave or by direct 
line. 

E. N. Sampson Under development for some time 
through joint efforts of Northern Na- 
tural and the Cooper-Bessemer Cor- 
poration, a unique automatic control 
now programs all the functions of start- 
ing the engine prime mover and ptt- § 
ting the compressor on the mainline, 
according to technicians from Northern 
Natural and Cooper-Bessemer w 10 
headed the control development pro- 
gram. 

The new development in control ¢ 2- 
sign now combines the economies >! 


for reciprocating compressor stations 
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Operator at control panel designed ba 
for automatic single-switch opera- 


Su. gee a oa 


tion 


Eden sewn 
JN Rt aa es 


SSM 


Sp PAR NG. 


Forward end of compressor unit. At 
right is by-pass valve installation, 
which has valve operator 


Valve operators are used on mani- 
fold blowdown, discharge, and suc- 
tion valves. The relief valve is con- 
solidated. All valves are plug type 


eciprocating compressor machinery 
vith the advantages of complete auto- 
matic operation. Marked savings in op- 
erating costs will assist reappraisal of 
pipe line programs for selecting com- 
pressor equipment for new stations and 
expanding existing capacity. 

These operating benefits are attained 
vith simpler circuits and fewer steps 
in sequence. The net result is easier 
procedure for putting on and taking 
compressors off the line. The achieve- 
ment couples the fuel economies of 
reciprocating machinery with operating 
idvantages of automatic control for 
cross-country transmission service. 

\lmost daily improvements in auto- 

tion of compressors are being per- 

ted by engine and compressor build- 
One of the more recent to be re- 
ted is on the Gulf Interstate line 
ere semi-automatic control of re- 
rocating engine driven compresors 

s proved highly satisfactory. The 

lf Interstate in fact is recognized for 

ing one of the lowest operating 
ts for its type of transmission 
ice. 

in the Gulf Interstate, automatic 

ting of the engine and cutting in 

compressor into the line are hand- 


it10n 
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Compressor exhaust and air intake 


led as two separate functions. North- 
ern Natural’s Mullinville installation 
advances the automation one step by 
combining both starting and loading 
functions into one continuous control 
sequence. 

The inherent operating efficiencies 
of reciprocating engines are the basic 
reasons for the savings being realized 
in mainline station operating costs 
Fuel cost is said to be 75 per cent of 
turbine-driven compressors. Simple! 
operation and maintenance effect fur- 
ther reductions in operating costs 


Panel Description 

The automatic control panel that 
programs the sequence of operations to 
start and load the engine has four basic 
control circuits. These are: 


The engine starting circuit 
Valve positioning circuit 
Alarm circuit, and 

Shut down circuit. 


The control panel can be set for 
“automatic” or “manual” operation. 


Automatic Operation 

On “automatic,” the single-switch 
actuates a sequence of controls, each 
timed and interlocked to prevent con- 
tinuance of the cycle program in event 
of malfunctioning of any phase. 

As the starting switch is turned: 


30 


Closeup of valve operator on by-pass between suction and 
discharge surge tanks 


Auxiliary pumps are started. 

Engine jacket water pressure and 
lube oil cooling water pressure build 
up. 

When the water pressure reaches a 
predetermined value, the unit pres- 
surizing valve opens, purging com- 
pressor unit piping through the 
blowdown valve. The biowdown 
valve closes after a preset time. 

The discharge valve opens as the 
pressurizing valve closes. When the 
discharge valve is fully opened, start- 
ing air is applied to the engine. 

Purging time of 8 seconds is al- 








The Author 


Edgar N. Sampson is an electrical 
engineer with the Cooper-Bessemer 

. Corporation, 
Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. A gradu- 
ate of Ohio 
State University 
with a degree 
in electrical en- 
gineering, he 
was employed 
as supervisor of 
electrical main- 
tenance and 
construction 
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with a foundry prior to assuming his 
present position in 1953. He is a mem- 
ber of Kiwanis and the National Society 
of Professional Engineers. 








lowed in rolling engine on air before 
ignition is switched on. Once igni- 
tion is established, the engine fuel 
gas control solenoid opens. At this 
point the fuel gas valve opens, the 
engine fires and speed increases to 

a preset valve under governor con- 

trol. The starting air is then turned 

off. 

After running at this speed for a 
set time, the line suction valve starts 
to open, the by-pass valve begins to 
close. Engine speed is then regulated 
to 240 rpm and the engine is fully 
loaded. 

Starting the engine and putting the 
compressor on the line takes between 
3 to 4 minutes. 

To shut down the compressor, the 
control panel switch is turned to “o/f” 
position. The control pressure solenoid 
closes to shut off the fuel to the engine 
permitting the engine to roll to a stop 
As engine scavenging pressure drops, 
the line suction valve closes, the dis- 
charge valve closes, the by-pass valve 
opens and the blowdown valve opens. 
The ignition is cut off by a drop in 
scavenging air pressure. Water pumps 
stop at this point. 


Remote Manual Control 
Provisions for remote manual co.- 

trol of line valves are provided by pos'- 

tioning the control valve switch fron 
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Valve operator on suction valve 


“automatic” to “manual.” The line 
valves are then positioned by individual 
manual control switches from the panel 
itself. 

When starting the engine on “man- 
fore ual” operation, the master switch is 
gni- #turned to “start” and released to “run,” 
fuel Bto initiate the auxiliaries. Discharge 
this Band blowdown valves are positioned 
the § by individual switches. Only when the 
s to B discharge and blowdown valves are cor- 
con- Brectly positioned does the engine roll 
ned § on air through its purge time and come 

into running condition. The loading of 
br a Mthe compressor on the line is done by 
arts @individual switches on the panel. 
s to To remove the compressor from the 
ated Hine the master switch is turned to 
ully B stop” position. This shuts down the 
engine. Line valves are positioned by 
the Mindividual switches. The blowdown 
een @ valve is interlocked so it will not open 
until the discharge valve is completely 
the closed, which is also true in automatic 
off’ @ operation. 
oid On “manual” or “automatic” opera- 
zine tion, individual valve control switches 
top. Bhave pilot lights for indicating line 
ops, §Yalve positions. When line valves are 
dis- traveling between open and closed 
alve positions both pilot lights are on. Dur- 
ens. Bing “automatic” operation, pilot lights 
) in B provide visual check on engine start 
mps  prccedures and line valve position. 
‘ilot lights for auxiliaries “on,” ig- 
ni! on “on” and gas “on” are mounted 
Bab ve the master switch. Alarm and 
shu: down pilot lights are mounted di- 





and 
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Os!- rec ly below respective gages. 
ron ages and equipment provided on 
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the control panel indicate starting air 
and control air pressure, with control 
air low-pressure alarm; jacket water 
pressure, with low pressure alarm; 
lube oil temperature, with high tem- 
perature alarm; lube oil pressure, with 
low pressure alarm, and low pressure 
shut down; fuel gas pressure; and high 
temperature shut down. 

A tachometer for engine speed has 
an over speed shut down pilot light. 
The exhaust temperature pyrometer is 
provided with temperature alarm. 

Pilot lights are provided for high 
discharge gas pressure alarm and shut 
down. An additional pilot light reports 
a broken compressor discharge valve, 
and a switch which will detect the ex- 
act valve. A 3-button control station 
with pilot lights for the radiator fans 
is panel-mounted on the same control 
board. 

Air starting of the engine is accom- 
plished through an interlocking circuit, 
of the line valves and pressure control 
switches of auxiliaries, to a pilot sole- 
noid. Engine ignition is controlled by 
scavenging air pressure switch that 
actuates a purge time relay and then the 
ignition relay. The gas pilot solenoid 
is operated through the ignition relay. 

Scavenging air pressure of the en- 
gine shuts off the starting air and inter- 
locks and triggers the line valve posi- 
tioning circuits. 

Control panel alarms provide both 
visual and audible indication. The horn 
is silenced by actuating a push button 
on the panel. Visual alarm remains in 
effect until the trouble is corrected. 


Jacket water cooling tower equipment 







Shut down circuits cover the stop- 
ping of the engine and proper function- 
ing of the line valves to “down” posi- 
tion in event of low lube oil pressure, 
high jacket water temperature, engine 
overspeed, or high discharge pressure. 

The circuits give visual and audible 
indication for any particular malfunc- 
tioning that causes the shut down. The 
visual shut down indication remains 
“on” until the master switch is turned 
to the “stop” position. Circuits are 
made to prevent restarting the engine 
without first turning the master switch 
to “stop” position. 

A by-pass, or unit pressuring valve, 
is provided around the main suction 
valve to purge and pressure the unit 
before starting. The blowdown valve 
closing circuit is interlocked through 
the control of the unit pressuring valve. 

The discharge valve opening is inter- 
locked through closing of the blow- 
down valve and has a time delay for 
pressuring the compressor unit. 

The unit pressuring valve, bypassing 
the suction valve, is closed through an 
interlock with the discharge valve open- 
ing circuit. This means that the engine 
must start with the blowdown valve 
and the suction valve closed, the by- 
pass valve and discharge valve open. 

‘The reciprocating engine-driven 
compressor at the Mullinville station 
is a 2000-hp Type GMWA Cooper- 
Bessemer. Controls were engineered by 
C-B built by Kirkhof Electric, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The station addition 
was constructed by Foor Engineering 
Company, Oklahoma City. 


























NATURAL GAS AND MRS. AMERICA PLUGGED 
SEATTLE COMPANY IN HOME SHOW 


SEATTLE GAS COMPANY’S 1955 
Home Show bocth has, as hostess, Mrs. 
Washington, more-properly known as 
Mrs. Robert H. Tate, the state-winner 
in last year’s Mrs. America contest. 
The display featured the projected 


coming of natural gas to the Northwest, 
together with prizes for the next Mrs. 
Washington. Among the prizes (L-to-R): 
Wedgewood deluxe gas range, Perma- 
glas deluxe automatic gas water heater, 
Rheem-Wedgewood gas dryer. 





PUBLIC RELATIONS GRADUATES 
TO GET BYOIR WORK AWARDS 


Carl Byoir & Associates, public relations 
counsel for interests in the gas appliance 
industry, is inaugurating an annual award 
of a year’s paid in- 
ternship to 3 out- 
standing public re- 
lations graduates of 
the Nation’s univer- 
sities. 

Gerry Swinehart, 
president, said the 
program is being 
launched as part of 
the observance of 
the firm’s 25th an- : 
niversary. He add- 
ed that, “like any Gerry Swinehart 
sound public relations actvity, it aims at 
specific objectives.” 

The goals, Mr. Swinehart said, are: “To 
further the study of public relations as a 
profession ... provide practical experience 
for outstanding students who have chosen 
public relations as a career . . . to encourage 
colleges and universities which recognize the 
role formal education can play in producing 
public relations men of the caliber required 
by American industry in today’s complex 
economic system.” 

The selected men and women will follow 
a carefully-organized program designed to 
train them in the policies, problems and 
techniques of stockholder, labor, com- 
munity, trade, governmental and consumer 
relations of Byoir’s 23 varied accounts. 
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They also will receive training in special- 
ized media departments, covering news- 
papers, magazines, women’s interests, pic- 
tures and radio-television. 

The work-award will carry with it at least 
a year’s salaried employment by Carl Byoir. 
Successful trainees then will be given per- 
manent employment or helped to obtain 
public relations positions elsewhere. 





K. R. KNAPP RETIRES 


Kenneth R. Knapp retired from the AGA 
Laboratories after 44 years of outstanding 
service to the gas industry on April 30, 
1955. He is nationally known for his contri- 
butions to the development of the Ameri- 
can Standard Installation of Gas Piping 
and Gas Appliances in Buildings, Z21.30, 
having served on the committee since its 
inception in 1925. Prior to this he actively 
participated in the preparation of safety 
requirements for gas appliances and acces- 
sories. 

Mr. Knapp joined the United Gas Im- 
provement Company, Philadelphia, as a 
cadet engineer following graduation in 1911 
from the University of Pennsylvania. He 
was connected with the testing and utiliza- 
tion department for 12 years. For the next 
six years he was engaged in general distri- 
bution work for the Philadelphia Gas 
Works Company. In 1929 he joined the 
staff of the recently established AGA Lab- 
oratories at Cleveland, Ohio, to take charge 
of a newly organized program of pipe joint 
research. In 1931 he was appointed chief 
engineer of the laboratories. 


COURT RULINGS 


Continued from page 24 


In the earliest case on record, the h 
court held that “it is folly on the part « 
buver to give credit to the assertion o: 
seller as to how much the merchandise 
be resold for’.” Harvey, Yelv. 21, 80 
Reprint 15. 

A higher court held a seller guilt 
fraud where the testimony showed th: 
made a definite statement that the purct 
could resell the merchandise for a stated 
price. In this case the seller did not merely 
express his opinion of the resale value of the 
equipment, but made a definite statement of 
guarantee. Stoll, 56 Atl. 895. 

For comparison, in Styler, 107 Or. 48, the 
higher court held a seller not guilty of fraud 
where he based the resale value of merchan- 
dise on what other dealers believed it to be 
worth. This court said the purchaser could 
have avoided litigation and verified the 
seller’s statement by talking with othe: 
dealers. 





WORTHINGTON SETS UP NEW DIVISION 

Aloysius M. Tullo, works manager, 
Worthington Corporation, Harrison, N. J., 
has been appointed general manager of a 
newly established division to be known as 
the Harrison division. 

Mr. Tullo will be responsible for Worth- 
ington’s Harrison division operations. 

Clarence K. Hood, a Worthington vice 
president, will be division sales manager 
George F. Habach will be executive engi- 
neer; Max A. Heyman, Harrison works 
manager; Thomas F. Quinlan, division 
comptroller; and Charles Schwalje, foundry 
manager. 





INVESTMENT IN GAS UTILITY 
TOPS MOST OTHER INDUSTRY 


AVERAGE 


GAS UTILITY 


AVERAGE - 2 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANT 

AVERAGE 

MANUFACTURING %!7:70 


PLANT 
$9.65 


AVERAGE 
RETAIL 
BUSINESS 





Source: American Gas Association 


The average gas company needs 4 
larger investment, per dollar of sale:, 
than companies in most other industrie:. 
That average gas company has about $6: 
invested permanently in facilities thz' 
are required to deliver the volume of g2 
that would be billed at $1 per month 
In terms of employees, the permanen 
investment of the average gas compan) 
amounts to $70,000 each. 
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Public Information Expanded 
By AGA with New 6-Point Program 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
general public information planning 
committee during its recent considera- 
tion of the 1955 program. (L-to-R): W. 
M. Jacobs, vice president, Southern Cali- 
fornia Gas Co.; John J. Quinn, vice 
president, Boston Consolidated Gas Co.; 
Otto E. Zwanzig and James M. Beall, 
AGA; Remick McDowell (chairman), 
vice president, public relations, The Peo- 
ples Gas Light & Coke Co.; H. Leigh 
Whitelaw, managing director, Gas Ap- 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION has 
set up a new 6-point public information 
program that includes expanded activities 
and provisions for coordination with the 
programs of other gas industry associations. 

More than 8-million meters are repre- 
sented by the 68 companies that are re- 
ported as directly supporting the AGA pub- 
lic information activities. A 1955 highlight 
will be a series of regional workshops on 
public relations matters. 

A major step is being taken by AGA to- 
ward a long-range industry wide program, 
commented Remick McDowell, chairman, 
general public information planning com- 
mittee, and vice president, public relations, 
The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co. 

The 1955 program was designed to 
“create greater local and national under- 
standing of the gas industry,” according to 
Harold E. Eckes, chairman, public infor- 
mation projects committee, and director, 
public relations, The East Ohio Gas Co. 
Also, it aims “to identify gas industry inter- 
ests with the American competitive private 
enterprise system, and to establish wider 
recognition of the indispensable role of 
modern gas service.” 

The 6 broad categories of concentration 
for the AGA information program are: 

Develop greater awareness among em- 
ployees, stockholders and customers of 
their vital stake in the private enterprise 
system. 

Stimulate greater public appreciation of 

gas. 

Inform employees on gas_ industry 
fundamentals and stimulate public re- 
lations action. 

Create better public understanding of 
the industry’s economic and financial 
needs. 

Encourage investment of funds in gas 
industry securities. 

Acquaint school students with the mod- 
ern role of gas and gas appliances. 
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pliance Manufacturers Association; 
Chester L. May, vice president, Lone 
Star Gas Co.; Edward M. Hahn, presi- 
dent Kokomo Gas & Fuel Co.; Harold 
E. Eckes, director, public relations, The 
East Ohio Gas Co.; T. H. Evans, vice 
president, sales, Equitable Gas Co.; S. 
D. Whiteman, president, Kansas-Ne- 
braska Natural Gas Co., Inc.; Sheldon 
Coleman, president, The Coleman Co., 
Inc. (representing T. T. Arden), presi- 
dent, GAMA, 


These objectives will be met through a 
broad variety of activities including insti- 
tutional advertising, how-to-do-it booklets, 
exchange of ideas and company practices, 
news releases, feature articles and personal 
contacts. 

Special efforts will be made to coordinate 
AGA activities with the information pro- 
grams of Independent Natural Gas Associa- 
tion of America, Gas Appliance Manufac- 
turers Association, and National Council 
for LP-Gas Promotion. 





PG&E SETS 3-MILLIONTH METER 

Pacific Gas and Electric Co. connected 
the 3-millionth customer meter to its lines 
recently. 

The distinction fell to Axel Andersen, a 
building maintenance engineer, and his 
family, as they moved into their new home 
in Daly City. 

For PG&E it was a milestone of growth 
with California that was marked by special 
ceremony. A group of company officials, 
including Norman R. Sutherland, vice 
president and general manager, and Harry 
A. Lee, San Francisco division manager, 
visited the Andersens for a ceremonial in- 
stallation of gas and electric services in 
their new home. 

The surprised Mrs. Andersen was pre- 
sented an orchid corsage and a gleaming 
new dish-washer as tangible evidence of the 
importance attached by the company to 
the event. Mr. Sutherland personally set 
the electric meter while Mr. Lee set the 
gas meter. A copper commemorative plaque 
was placed alongside the meters. 

From the incorporation of PG&E’s 
earliest predecessor, the San Francisco Gas 
Co., in Gold Rush days of 1852, it took 76 
years, until 1928, for the company to in- 
stall its one-millionth customer meter. 
Nineteen years elapsed before the 2d-mil- 
lionth was set in 1947. 








PIPE STOPPERS 
OF ALL KINDS 
SAFETY 
GAS MAIN 
STOPPER 
COMPANY 


523 Atlantic Avenue 
Brooklyn 17,N. Y. 
Cable Address: GASTOPPER, N. Y. 








FOR REPAIRING 
BELL AND SPIGOT 
JOINT LEAKS... 


SKINNER-SEAL 

Bell Joint Clamp for 
stopping bell and 
spigot joint leaks 
under pressure. Gas- 
ket is completely 
sealed: at bell face 
by Monel Metal Seal 
band — at spigot by 
hard vulcanized 
gasket tip. 2” to 42 


AND BROKEN MAINS 


SKINNER-SEAL 
Split Coupling 
Clamp. One man 
can install in 5 to 
Gasket 
sealed by Monel 
band. Tested to 
800 Ibs 


sure 


15 minutes. 


line pres- 
A lasting re 


pair. 2” to 24” incl 


mM. B. SKINNER CO. 


SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA, U.S.A 
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Crusade for Correct Venting 


Spotlighting such trouble zones is a current Metal- 
bestos promotion project — part of a continuing 
campaign to rectify vent installation habits harm- 
ful to the gas heating business. It hammers home 
the demonstrated fact, based on extensive research 
by William Wallace Company and on generally 
accepted principles, that double-wall insulated 
gas vent pipe is absolutely basic to proper 
venting procedure. 


Only when this fact is established with all those 
concerned with gas heating and venting, can the 
gas industry expect complete acceptance for the 
products and services they have to sell. 


Free copies of informative literature for use 
by dealers, contractors, architects, builders 
and home owners are available on request. 


write to Dept. AA-2109 


METALB E ST0 . As 


AM WALLACE COMPANY + BELMONT CA 








DON’T BE A... 


Lapser 


IT'S EASY TO AVOID THAT! 


All you have to do is renew 
your subscription—promptly— 
to the new 


AMERICAN 


Gas Journal 


Then — it won't lapse! 


The editors have formulated new plans for new content in 
the future issues....Articles of value to you in your 
work will be presented in concisely-edited form —articles 
you should not miss if you are to be aware of gas indus 


try development, techniques, advances. 


So—DON'T BE A LAPSER—Renew 
your subscription promptly 























HYDR AUGER 


(EARTH BORING MACHINE) 


Designed for maximum control 


of the reamer. Earth along the 
pilot bits acts as a bearing to FREE soonurr.. 
steady the reamer assuring an BELOW 


accurate hole. - 6S 


HY-250 
681 MARKET ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Please send, without obligation to me, the HY DRAUGER BOOKLET which shows rel- 
ative costs and speeds of BORING as well as specifications of various Hydrauger models. 


ADDRESS 





STATE 
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POLYVINYL 


Continued from page 15 


yvinyl chloride tape ages very well in 

ht. It is not recommended for piping 

vill be exposed to temperatures higher 

180F. 

yst Ordinary paints will adhere rea- 
yonably well to polyvinyl chloride tape, in 
connection with color coding. However, a 
preferable method is to use a colored pres- 
sure-sensitive tape, applied at intervals. 

Polyvinyl chloride tape is self-extinguish- 

The adhesive is not completely non- 
inflammable. However, when the tape is 
applied to pipe, the polyvinyl film exposed 
will not support combustion. 


Effects of oil on tape 

The problem of oil and other hydrocar- 
bons was mentioned earlier. Polyvinyl chlo- 
ride tapes which have been wrapped over 
steel pipe in saturated ground will show an 
excellent insulation resistance after periods 
of accelerated tests. On the other hand, re- 
sults are poor if the pipes are submerged in 
an actual bath of oil. This is due to the fact 
that sufficient oil can attack the adhesive. 
Unlike water, the oil will gradually wick 
nto the adhesive, destroying its properties. 
Many pipeline companies and refineries 
have tested the tape thoroughly in actual 
applications, and use it on repair jobs with 
excellent results. However, specifications 
call for a careful cleaning of the pipe; all 
oil must be removed from the surface before 
lape is applied. 

While quality is the chief concern of any 
corrosion engineer, it is obvious that eco- 
nomics of the situation also enter into any 
decision to use a product. Few will quarrel 
with the idea that the most economical 
method of protecting a long pipeline is over- 
the-ditch applications of hot coatings. At the 
same time, that method of coating ceases to 
become economical when the size of the job 
shrinks to a certain point. An engineer, 
faced with the problem of laying 5 or 10 
miles of 8” line through a heavily-populated 
area could hardly consider over-the-ditch 
coating. 

If the pipe for this job were stopped at a 
coating mill, the total coating cost would be 


WEST VIRGINIA MEASUREMENT 
COURSE SET FOR AUGUST 


Initial plans have been completed for the 
Sth annual Appalachian gas measurement 
short course, August 29-31, at West Vir- 
ginia University, Morgantown. Attendance 
Is expected to exceed 700, according to Earl 
A. Mowrey, instrument division representa- 
tive, Rockwell Manufacturing Co., and 
1955 short course publicity chairman. 

Subjects to be covered in the 3-day course 
nclude fundamentals of gas measurement 

id special sessions on domestic meters. 
rifice meters, large capacity meters, auto- 
‘atic control instruments, planning and 

sign installations, pressure regulators 

! other related equipment. There will be 
derated forums on specific phases of 
isurement and control. 

\pproximately 100 industrial and tech- 
| experts will conduct the sessions. 
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between $40 and $50 per 100’, depending on 
specifications and joint coating costs. Poly- 
vinyl chloride tape would not be economic- 
ally feasible on this job. However, as the 
diameter of the pipe or length of line de- 
creases, the costs of mill-applied hot coat- 
ings and tape converge. Jobs which call for 
less than a carload of pipe are economically 
taped because of freight and handling 
charges involved in mill coatings. Polyvinyl 
chloride tape is also the lowest cost quality 
coating when bare pipe is buried and spot- 
coating techniques are used in areas of low 
soil-resistivity or high chemical corrosion. 

Some gas utilities have found that they 
can use polyvinyl chloride tape economic- 


ally on service pipe by utilizing labor dur- 
ing rainy days to wrap the pipe. 

It is in conjunction with hot-applied 
coated coal tar on pipe that polyvinyl tape 
does the best job at the lowest final cost. A 
considerable volume of polyvinyl chloride 
tape is used to protect the welded joints and 
fittings on pipe which has been protected 
with coal tar enamel. This application is 
simple and requires no trained crew. In fact, 
no equipment, no special tools, and the 
part-time effort of one man is all that is re- 
quired to protect the welded joints on a 
mill-wrapped pipeline. The big saving is in 
labor. The big plus to the corrosion engineer 
is maximum protection. 


eady 


REYNOLDS LOW 


PIPE SIZES: 
V4" to 8” 
V4" to 3’ with screw connections 
3” to 8” with flange connections 


REPRESENTATIVES: 


H. D. “Mike” Meuffels 

423 Dwight Building 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Seidenglanz & Co. 

2nd Unit, Santa Fe Building 
Dallas, Texas 

Eastern Appliance Company 
281 Vassar Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Waldo S. Hull 


258 Lee Circle 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


PRESSURE REGULATORS 


Reynolds Low Pressure Reg- 
ulators guarantee steady, 
constant, unvarying outlet 
pressure even though the 
volume varies and inlet 
pressure fluctuates. Pre- 
cision built and delicately 
balanced for accurate per- 
formance on low pressure 
installations, the units illu- 
strated are backed by fac- 
tory tests over a wide range 
of operating conditions. 
Reynolds Low Pressure Reg- 
ulators are economical and 
safe. Our Engineering De- 
partment is at your service. 
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Saves 6 men, 4 tampers, 2 compressors and 


small dozer with one-man-operated “80-W” 


VAN DOREN BROTHERS of Rich- 
mond, Virginia recently backfilled 
and compacted approximately two 
miles of trench, 2 feet wide and 4 
feet deep, for a 6-inch gas line with 


just one man and one machine, a 
Cleveland “80-W” backfiller. 


Before the Van Dorens purchased 
their “80-W” they used 7 men, a 
rubber-tired dozer, 2 compressors 
and 4 air-driven tampers for back- 
filling and compacting on jobs of 
similar size and type. The one-man- 
operated “80-W” did the complete 
job in less time than the 7-man crew 
formerly required on comparable 
jobs. “It’s a great time saver,” was 
F. M. Van Doren’s comment on 
its performance. 

On a previous job their Cleveland 
backfiller had saved them consider- 
able time and money on a 12-inch 
water line trench, averaging approx- 


imately 6 feet deep, by its unique 
ability to backfill spoil deposited on 
a down slope on the far side of the 
trench, while simultaneously tamp- 
ing it to the state of Virginia’s rigid 
compaction specifications. 

The “80-W” also does an outstand- 
ing job of side-crane work, lays 
pipe, pulls crossings, sets hydrants 
and valves, pulls sheathing, loads 
and unloads pipe, etc. Despite its 
ability to perform all these opera- 
tions— and do an outstanding job 
on each of them—the “80-W” is 
easy to operate. The Van Dorens’ 
operator learned to operate it with 
high efficiency after only two days 
training on the job. 


Investigate this remarkable time, 
labor and machinery saving tool 
now—so that you, too, can realize its 


outstanding benefitson your next job. 


See your local distributor for the full Cleveland story or write direct to: 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY « 20100 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland 17, Ohio 








CLEVELAND 








A. 0. SMITH MAKES 3 CHANGE 
AT TOP OF PERMAGLAS DIV. 


Three management changes in the er. 
maglas division, A. O. Smith Corp., |.ave 
been announced. 

J. H. Brinker, who has been corporation 


J. H. Brinker R. J. Shepherd 


director of marketing, has become ,general 
manager of the Permaglas division. 

S. E. Wolkenheim, who was Permaglas 
general sales manager, succeeds Mr. Brin- 
ker, in Milwaukee, as director of marketing. 

R. J. Shepherd, manager of water heater 
sales for the division, now is general sales 
manager. 


KITCHENS-LAUNDRIES TO BE FEATURED 
AT AGA CONVENTION 


A parade of dream kitchens and laundries 
from the pages of major women’s magazines 
will be exhibited at the combined American 
Gas Association—Pacific Coast Gas Asso- 
ciation convention in Los Angeles, October 
17-19. These kitchens and laundries, under 
joint sponsorship of the host company, 
Southern California Gas Co., and AGA will 
be in the new Statler Hotel, during the entire 
AGA convention. 

These magazines already have designated 
one or more kitchens and laundries espe- 
cially for the convention: .American Home, 
Better Living, Family Circle, Good House- 
keeping, McCall’s and Parents’. 


SGA ACCOUNTING SECTION PLANS YEAR 


The vice-chairman of Southern Gas As- 
sociation’s accounting section, F. K. Mac- 
donald, Texas Illinois Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co., was sponsor of the accounting man- 
agement conference in New Orleans, March 
17-18. Thirty-five representatives of 25 
companies attended. 

The 2 main purposes of the conference 
were to plan the activities of the SGA ac- 
counting section for the 1955-56 Associa- 
tion year, and to discuss various accounting 
problems of member gas companies. 

It was determined that the accounting 
section would conduct 6 round-table con- 
ferences. Among the topics selected were 
transmission and production accounti*g, 
property accounting, customer accountig, 
and distribution accounting. The dates, J 
places, and chairmen of the round-tabies — 
will be announced later. 

The New Orleans program was high- 
lighted by a discussion and movie presen'a- 
tion, “Electronics for Accounting aid | 
Business,” by John Pardee, Arthur Ander- | 
sen & Co. 
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MORE IMPROVEMENTS TO GIVE 
YOU TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE 


Precision-Ground 
‘Smooth-Sliding Valves 


Molded Duramic 
Diaphragms 


American has pioneered the greatest 
number of advances in measuring, reg- 
ulating and testing equipment...lead- 
ing — for nearly 120 years — in the 
design and production of the only com- 
plete line of equipment available to the 
Gas Industry. 

The advances toward “sustained ac- 
curacy at lower cost” in Tinned Steel- 
case Meters shown here were developed 
after years of extensive research. 


1. Precision-ground smooth-sliding 
valves for even greater prolonged 


accuracy and less friction than ever 
before...thanks to an exclusive 
method of grinding. Specially built 
automatic machines provide preci- 
sion ground valve surfaces insur- 
ing gas-tight seals and constant 
high accuracy. 


2. Molded Duramic Diaphragms, for 
installations requiring composition 
diaphragms, provide years of 
trouble-free, accurate service and 
minimum maintenance. American 
Duramic Diaphragms have been 


tested thoroughly in laboratory and 
field installations. 


Improvements like these are typical 
of advances developed for the Gas In- 
dustry by American®... advances in 
precision equipment including regu- 
lators; wet and dry test meters; meter 
peooesy Ironcase, Aluminumcase, 

inned Steelcase and Welded Steel- 
case meters for home and industrial 
applications; orifice meters, automatic 
controllers and other specialized 
instruments. 


For metering dependability ...in Natural, Manufactured or LP-Gas ... remem- 
ber American® — the pioneer for more than 118 years. Write for information. 


AMERICAN 
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Packaged 12 mcfh plant designed and 
built by Draketown for... 


* Utility or Industrial standby 
* Peak shaving and augmentation 
* 100% Tuwn or plant supply 


A Packaged Draketown Propane Plant will 
help you reduce demand charges; provide a 
supply of gas during curtailment periods. . 
at the turn of a valve... or supply that out- 
lying section or plant 100% if desired. 


“ Good Gas Insurance ~ 


If you have a gas problem, we can help you 
We operate from coast to coast and overseas. 


Phone or write today—neo obligation. 
IDRAKE & TOWNSEND 


Consulting * Design * Engineering* Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET * NEW YORK 36, WN. Y. 











TREATMENT 
SERVICE 
» 


me Ol 67,5 © Oe « be 


— Hot Fogging 
FOGALL C” °— Cold Fogging 
WETALL” . — Dust Laying 
‘FLUSHALL” Dust Removal 
SEALALL” — Joint Sealing 
SOLVALL”— Lies Phase Gum 
RUBBER CONDITIONER” 
Rejuvenating Rubber Gaskets 
IRON HYDRONIDE 


— Purification 


7 om» Ww ie 


PRODUCTS 


wr ry 
GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO. 


3-15 26th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 











Northwest Utilities Discuss $70-Million Programs at 
Meeting for Byrne, New Seattle Gas President 


Walter S. Bryne (L), president, Seattle 
Gas Co., welcomed to his new job by 


WALTER S. BYRNE, newly-elected presi- 
dent of Seattle Gas Co., was greeted by 
Charles M. Sturkey, executive vice presi- 
dent, as he stepped off his plane from 
Omaha, where he had been general mana- 
ger, Metropolitan Utilities District. Mr. 
Byrne assumed his new duties March 15. 

The welcome to Mr. Byrne was extended 
March 21, at a luncheon-meeting attended 
by 34 executives of 7 gas utilities in Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and British Columbia. The 
group discussed plans to spend $70-million 
during the next 5 years in the conversions 
of their systems to natural gas. 

Mr. Byrne directed domestic conversion 
to natural gas in Omaha, while he was 
general manager of Metropolitan Utilities 
District, and will manage the $13,500,000 
expenditure to expand the Seattle Gas 
system. 

His record as a utility operator was 
lauded by Morris E. Jacobs, president, 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., Omaha, national ad- 
vertising and public relations firm, and host 
at the luncheon. 

“If Omaha had seached for its finest trib- 
ute to pay Seattle, we could have found no 
larger fund of proved ability nor a warmer 
and more friendly man,” Jacobs said of 
Mr. Byrne. “His is a record to which Seattle 
can look with confidence.” 


Mr. Jacobs told the Northwest utility 


Charles M. 
president. 


Sturkey, executive vice 


executives that Mr. Byrne had increased the 
Omaha gas plant in service by $14-million, 
installed 216 miles of mains and added 
about 20,000 customers after natural gas 
arrived. 

Allen Peyser, president, Washington Gas 
& Electric Co., who is discussing merger 
possibilities with Seattle Gas, said his com- 
pany plans to invest about $6-million for 
expansion. 

G. H. Gueffroy, president, Portland Gas 
& Coke Co., said his company expects to 
spend more than $16-million. 

British Columbia Electric will spend ap 
proximately $18-million for conversion, in- 
stallation of new distributing systems in a 
number of communities, and for a lateral 
to connect with the Westcoast Transmission 
line. 

Stewart Matthews, president, Cascade 
Natural Gas Co., said about $11-million 
will be spent to serve 19 Northwest com- 
munities. Cascade also will install new sys- 
tems in several newly-franchised cities 

Spokane Gas and Fuel will spend about 
$5-million for service extensions. 

Including expenditure for a pipeline from 
the Peace River fields of Northern British 
Columbia and Alberta, which will supply 
gas to Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp.. 
total investment in natural gas development 
for Northwest will be close to $500 million 





WINSLOW HEADS NEW KOPPERS 
DEPARTMENT 

Formation of a company-wide marketing 
department under the direction of Ralph 
Winslow, vice president. has been an- 
nounced by Koppers Company, Inc. 

The new marketing department will in- 
clude sales management, market and eco- 
nomic research, sales personnel develop- 
ment, sales promotion, advertising and pub- 
lic relations sections. 

Mr. Winslow joined Koppers in 1945, 
became manager, public relations depart- 
ment, in 1947 and was elected a vice presi- 
dent in 1954. As public relations manager, 
he has been in charge of the company’s 
promotion, advertising and public relations. 


PENN INSTR. A BURGESS-MANNING DIV. 
Penn Industrial Instrument Corp., Phila- 
delphia, has become a division of Burgess 
Manning Co., Libertyville, Illinois, and 
Dallas, Texas. 

Penn instruments will continue to be 
manufactured at the Philadelphia pla: 
William C. Bennett, formerly president 
Penn has been elected vice president a' 
director of Burgess-Manning and will ma’ 
age the new division. William Melas for 
merly vice president of Penn was elected < 
director of Burgess-Manning and will cc 
tinue in charge of engineering and develo»- 
ment. George D. Keller continues to be 
charge of sales and will be assisted by W 
liam Braun. 
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OPERATING REVENUES AND 
INCOME — DECEMBER 1954 

Operating revenues of natural gas pipe- 
line companies totaled $166,399,096 in 
December 1954, and $1,599,923,699 for 
the 12-month period, representing in- 
creases of 15.3% and 14.0% over revenues 
received in the like periods a year earlier. 

Utility operating income for December 
amounted to $24,702,063, slightly lower 
than in the same month last year. How- 
ever, for the 12-month period ended De- 
cember 1954 utility operating income 
amounted to $251,959,555, an increase of 
13.4% over the comparable 1953 period. 

Net utility plant of the companies 
aggregated $4,053,422,619 at the end of 
December 1954, an increase of 8.0% in 
December, last year. 

Net utility income for December 1954 
was $16,003,757, down 11.4% from De- 
cember 1953. For the 12 months ended 
December 1954 the net of $163,826,252 
represented an increase of 7.1% over the 
comparable 1953 period. 

Gas sales to other gas utilities for re- 
sale, the principal business of these com- 
panies, for the month were 544,832 
MMcf, 12.1% over December 1953. Sales 
to ultimate consumers during this month 
were 108,518 MMcf, an increase of 5.9% 
over December 1953. For the respective 
12-months period ended December 1954 
percentage increases were 9.2% in sales 
for resale and 5.7% in sales to ultimate 
consumers. 


MONTANA POWER AUTHORIZED 
TO IMPORT CANADIAN GAS 


A presiding examiner of the Commis- 
sion filed a decision, subject to review, 
authorizing Montana Power Co., to import 
from Canada up to 100 MMcf per day, 
with an annual maximum of 20 MMMcf. 
The authorization extends until May 1, 
1974, 

The gas would be imported from the 
Pakowki Lake area in southeastern AI- 
berta, where it would be produced and 
gathered by Canadian-Montana Gas Co., 
Ltd., a subsidiary of Montana Power. It 
would be delivered to Canadian-Montana 
Pipe Line Co., another subsidiary, which 
would make delivery to Montana Power 
through existing facilities at a point near 
Whitlash, Mont., on the U.S.-Canadian 
boundary. 

FPC, in February 1952, authorized 
Montana Power to import 40 MMcf daily 
id a maximum of 10 MMMcf annually 

om Canada, to be used exclusively by 

iaconda Copper Mining Co. That auth- 

zation expires April 7, 1956. 

\lberta Petroleum and Natural Gas 

nservation Board recently issued a new 

year permit authorizing the export of a 

imum of 100 MMcf per day and up 
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to 20 MMMcf yearly. An application for 
an export permit is now pending before 
the Minister of Trade and Commerce of 
the Dominion. 

The presiding examiner dismissed a mo- 
tion by coal and labor interests to dismiss 
Montana Power’s application, after con- 
cluding that the proposed importation is 
in the public interest. He declared that “it 
seems self-evident that any reasonable aug- 
mentation of our limited domestic supplies 
is desirable unless clearly outweighed by 
damage to the public interest. No such 
damage is here shown.” 


DENIES MOTION TO DISMISS 
NATURAL GAS PIPE’S 
RATE APPLICATION 

The Commission has denied a motion 
to dismiss an application by Natural Gas 
Pipeline Company of America for a $10,- 
060,000 annual wholesale natural gas rate 
increase, and has ordered hearings to re- 
convene at a time and place to be set by 
further notice. 

The motion to dismiss was made by IIli- 
nois Commerce Commission and joined in 
by City of Chicago. The motion raised the 
question whether, in view of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Phillips case, 
fair field price provides a reasonable and 
proper basis for determining the proper 
cost to be reflected as an expense item in 
Natural’s cost of service for the gas it 
produces. 

FPC said that proper and reasonable 
allowance in cost of service for company- 
produced gas cannot be determined in ad- 
vance of a complete and full record. 

Natural’s increased rates were suspended 
by the FPC last September, but have been 
in effect, subject to refund, since March 2. 


AFFIRMS ORDER DIRECTING 
TRANSCON EXCLUDE 
FINANCING COSTS 

The Commission, following a rehearing, 
has affirmed its order directing Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corp., to exclude 
from its gas plant accounts certain disputed 
financing costs totaling approximately $5,- 
215,368. 


TRANSCON AUTHORIZED TO 
EXPAND FACILITIES 

The Commission authorized Transconti- 
nental Gas Pipe Line Corp. to construct 
new facilities to increase deliveries by 
93,234 Mcf per day. 

The new facilities include 360% miles 
of 36” and 30” pipeline paralleling sections 
of the existing systems; a total of 10,500-hp 
in 2 new compressor stations, and miscel- 
laneous additions to existing stations. Total 
estimated cost is $48,205,000. 

The construction will enable Transconti- 
nental to increase deliveries to 36 existing 
customers, and to serve 6 new wholesale 
and one industrial customer. With the 
newly authorized sales, Transcontinental’s 
total peak day requirements will be 694,- 
997 Mcf, and peak day delivery capacity 
will be 697,692 Mcf. 

The new customers which Transconti- 
nental was authorized to serve are: Salem 


(N. J.) Gas Co.; City of Union, S. C.; City 
Gas Co. of New Jersey; City of Fredericks 
burg, Va.; New York and Richmond Gas 
Co.; and Natural Gas Co. of Western Caro- 
lina, at Anderson, S. C. 


NATURAL GAS PIPE’S SUSPENDED 
INCREASE MADE EFFECTIVE 

An order has been issued making effec- 
tive as of March 2 a proposed $10,060,000 
annual wholesale rate increase by Natural 
Gas Pipeline Company of America, pro- 
vided the company agrees to refund any 
amounts subsequently disallowed by FPC. 


DENIES HUMBLE’S REQUEST FOR 
REHEARING ON APPLICATIONS 

The Commission denied a request by 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. for a rehear- 
ing on FPC’s rejection of 10 applications 
for certificates authorizing sales of natural 
gas. 

FPC rejected the certificate applications 
on the ground that Humble is not a party 
to the respective sales contracts involved, 
and also because “it is not apparent” that 
Humble has standing to file the applica- 
tions. 

Each of the rejected applications in- 
volves an arrangement whereby another 
producer, as operator of a unit, has author- 
ity to market Humble’s proportionate part 
of gas produced from operating unit. 


STATISTICS OF GAS COMPANIES 


The Commission has issued the 1953 
edition of its annual publication, “Statistics 
of Natural Gas Companies.” The report 
provides information on 160 companies. 
During the year, however, 3 companies dis- 
appeared through merger, leaving 157 in 
operation as of December 31, 1953. 

Copies of the new publication, bound in 
cloth, may be obtained from Publications 
Division, Federal Power Commission, 
Washington 25, D.C. The price is $5.00, 
the order number is FPC S-114. A 22-page 
summary of the report, at 25 cents per copy, 
will be available in late April. 


FPC SUBPOENAS 4 PRODUCERS 

Federal Power Commission issued an 
order for subpoenas directing officials of 4 
independent producer companies to appear 
at hearings in the proceedings in which 
FPC ordered 14 independent producers to 
show cause why they should not be required 
to obtain permission before terminating de- 
liveries to Texas Illinois Natural Gas 
Pipeline Co. The subpoenas also direct 3 
of the officials to produce documents. 

The subpoenas were directed at officials 
of Magnolia Petroleum Co., Socony Vac- 
uum Oil Co., La Gloria Oil & Gas Co., and 
the Goliad Corp. Commissioner Digby 
dissented. 


10,000 PRODUCER RATES PROCESSED 

Substantial completion of processing of 
approximately 10,000 rate filings made by 
independent producers since the Supreme 
Court rendered its decision in the Phillips 
case was reported by Federal Power Com- 
mission, 

The 10.000 rate filings include rates in 
effect as of last June 7, new services, rate 
changes, termination notices, and concur- 
rence filings, the Commission said. 
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Gas Industry CALENDAR 





APRIL 


12-14 AGA sales conference, industrial and 
commercial gas, Hotel Statler, Boston. 
12-15 AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
and corrosion conference, Netherland 

Plaza, Cincinnati. 

14GAMA 6th annual range conference, 
Hotel Pierre, New York. 

18-19 AGA residential section, eastern 
natural gas sales conference, Hotel Wm. 
Penn, Pittsburgh. 

19-20 PCGA distribution conference, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

19-21 Southwestern gas measurement short 
course, Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman. 
25-27 Midwest sales conference, Edgewater 

Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

25-27 Electric and gas utility accountants, 
national conference, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

27-29 AGA research and utilization con- 
ference, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 


MAY 


1-4 LPGA convention, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. 

2-3 PCGA transmission conference, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

2-6 AGA industrial gas school, Hotel 
Wm. Penn, Pittsburgh. 

5-7 Florida-Georgia Gas Association, an- 
nual management conference, Key Bis- 
cayne Hotel, Miami. 

9-10 AGA gas supply, transmission, stor- 
age conference, Hotel Wm. Penn, Pitts- 
burgh. 

9-13 National restaurant exposition (AGA 
exhibit), Navy Pier, Chicago. 


12-13 PUAA, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago. 

16-18 SGA 47th annual convention, New 
Orleans. 

17-19 Pennsylvania Gas Association, Po- 
cono Manor, Pa. 

18 PCGA non-residential sales clinic, Los 
Angeles. 

19 PCGA residential sales clinic, Los An- 
geles. 

23-24 AGA residential section, N.Y.-N.J. 
sales conference, Hotel Commodore, 
New York. 

23-25 AGA chemical, engineering, manu- 
factured gas production conference, Ho- 
tel New Yorker, New York. 

31 AGA board of directors, The Home- 
stead, Hot Springs, Va. 

JUNE 

1-3 SGA short course in gas appliances, 
University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Okla. 

5-9 Canadian Gas Association, annual 
meeting, Sheraton-Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont. 

9-10 Natural Gas and Petroleum Associa- 
tion of Canada, Royal Connaught Ho- 
tel, Hamilton, Ont. 

27-28 Michigan Gas Association, Macki- 
nac Island, Mich. 

28-July 1 American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Minneapolis. 

JULY 

18-Aug. 13 Southeastern Gas Association, 
short course in gas technology, Raleigh, 


18-22 Western summer appliance market, 
Merchandise Mart, San Francisco. 
29 AGA board of directors, Denver. 


AUGUST 


15-Sept. 10 Southeastern Gas Associat. », 
short course in gas technology, Rale ‘h, 
N.C. 

29-31 Appalachian gas measurement s! 
course, West Virginia University, \ 
gantown. 


SEPTEMBER 

7-9 Mid-West Gas Association, school «nd 
conference, Iowa State College, Ames 

9New Jersey Gas Association, Hotel 
Monmouth, Spring Lake. 

11-13 INGAA, annual membership meet- 
ing, Jasper Park Lodge, Jasper National 
Park, Alberta. 


OCTOBER 


12-14 GAMA annual meeting, El Mirador, 
Palm Springs, Calif. 

17 AGA board of directors, Los Angeles. 

17-19 AGA-PCGA joint-convention, Los 
Angeles. 

17-21 National metal show (AGA exhibit) 
Philadelphia. 

24-26 Pacific Coast restaurant convention, 
Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

24-27 National Association of Railroad & 
Utilities Commissioners, Asheville, 
N.C 


NOVEMBER 

7-11 National Hotel Exposition, Kings- 
bridge Armory, New York. 

13-18 ASME, Congress and Hilton hotels, 
Chicago. 

14-17 API, San Francisco. 

28-30 SGA advisory council and manage- 
ment conference, Point Clear, Ala. 


JANUARY 1956 
23-24 Industrial Heating Equipment Asso 
ciation, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 











PROFESSIONAL 


DIRECTORY 








RICHARD W. STAFFORD 
CONSULTING GAS ENGINEER 
2944 Grant Street, Evanston, Illinois 
Phone UNiversity 4-6190 
DESIGN e¢ CONSTRUCTION ¢ INVESTIGATION SURVEYS 
R. W. STAFFORD ARNOLD C. RATHKEY 


MARSHALL G. COOK 310 Kenilworth Road 


Evanston, Illinois Waterloo, Iowa 


JOHN J. HARTE CO. © Engineers 


GAS TRANSMISSION « SURVEYS * DESIGN 
LIQUEFACTION * REFORMING 
BY-PRODUCT AMMONIA ¢ UREA ¢« NITRATES 


284 Techwood Dr., Atlanta, Ga., NewYork * Washington * Foreign 














Let Us Install Your LP GAS PLANT 
Owners of over 80 PEACOCK PLANTS know: 
“There's no substitute for experience” 


PEACOCK CORPORATION 


Box 268, Westfield, N. J. Westfield 2-6258 











CHARLES R. BELLAMY 
NATURAL GAS — MANUFACTURED GAS 
AND MIXED GAS PROBLEMS 
Montclair, N. J. ¢ 


44 Prospect Ave. °¢ 2-3692 




















COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


HEWITT-ROSINS @ INCORPORATED 
157 Chombers Street New York 7, N.Y. 








“YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 
IN ONE PACKAGE”’ 
complete LP-gas plants 


iengineered e designed e¢ installed 


H. Emerson Thomas & Associates, Ine. 
P.O. BOX 270 WESTFIELD, N. J. WE 2-2800 








% Standby 
<0 %* Augmentation 

0 He % 100% Town Supply 
PROPANE PLANTS Design . 
IYRAKE & TOWNSEND 





Engineering - Construction 


11 WEST 42ND STREET 
NEW YORK 36,N.Y 








Engineers, Designers and Manufacturers of 


LP-GAS STAND-BY PLANTS 


and special equipment for every requirement 


AMERICAN LIQUID GAS CORPORATION 


1109 Santa Fe Avenue «+ Los Angeles 21, California 
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MARCH 1956 

12-1¢ National Association of Corrosion 
Engineers, Hotel Statler, New York. 

\9-2! Midwest Gas Association, Omaha, 
Ne dD. 

22-23 NEGA, annual meeting, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston. 

APRIL 1956 

4-6 AGA general management section, 
conference, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

\6-18 National Conference of Electric and 
Gas Utility Accountants, Hotels Bilt- 
more and Commodore, New York. 

16-19 AGA sales conference on industrial 
and commercial gas, Hotel Roanoke, 
Roanoke, Va. 

19-21 GAMA annual meeting, The Green- 
brier, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 
23-25 SGA 48th annual convention, Dallas. 

MAY 1956 
7-10 AGA distribution, motor vehicles 
and corrosion conference, Congress Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

7-11 National Restaurant Association, con- 
vention and exposition, Navy Pier, Chi- 
cago. 

10-11 AGA gas supply, transmission and 
storage conference, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

16-18 AGA chemical, engineering and 

manufactured gas production confer- 

ence, Philadelphia. 





A quickie review... 
GAS APPLIANCE ADVERTISING 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS: April 


CALORIC RANGE. This 2-page black- 
and-white ad puts its emphasis on built-in 
cooking units and the illustration has “life” 
in the form of a homemaker in the kitchen. 
Reader-action is stimulated by an informa- 
tion coupon. 


DELCO-HEAT. Here is a 2-page black- 
and-red spread that, very properly, includes 
substantial detail on home heating to help 
homeowner tie his problem to the com- 
pany’s equipment. Again, a coupon is in- 
cluded for convenient request of additional 
information. 


FLORENCE RANGE. Top-of-stove heat 
control is the feature of this one-page black- 
and-white ad with a homemaker quoted in 
the headline: “No woman ever cooked like 
this before.” Details of the range are pic- 
tured, showing Harper-Wyman burners, 
swing-out broiler and rotating broiler. 


GENERAL CONTROLS. Here is a tie-in 
with equipment and appliance manufac- 
turers, in a dramatic-sized showing of a 
control and hand adjusting it. The simple 
copy of this one-page black-and-red ad em- 
phasizes convenience and economy of auto- 
maticity. 


MAGIC CHEF RANGE. This believable 

4-color 42-page ad shows action around the 

inge and a close-up of an attractive plate 

food. The use of currently-popular pink 

a ground color, with black type over it, 
mes off effectively. 


RMAGLAS WATER HEATER. A. O. 
ith combines an attractive figure, the new 
e-front automatic heater, with lavish use 
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of white space and short copy to come up 
with a stop-read 4-color full page ad. 
RHEEM WATER HEATER. Dominat- 
ing use of deep blue of the Rheem glass 
coating give this 2-page spread in 4 colors 
a hard-to-pass character. Under the head, 
“This is the frit”, Rheem shows and tells the 
story of its lined water heaters, with a figure 
in the illustration for the valued human 
element. 


TAPPAN RANGE. A strong use of green 
gives this page homemaker-attraction, to 
present the new Greenbrier model. Auto- 
matic operation, 4-in-line burners, broiler 
and oven are featured in sub-iliustrations. 


UNIVERSAL RANGE, “Two ovens in a 


for reliable 
performance... 

































36” gas range” is the high-spotted headline 
of this 4%-page black-and-white ad. Cribben 
& Sexton also lets BH&G readers know that 
they have space heaters, incinerators and 
clothes dryers — all gas. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS NAMED 


Appointment of Charles M. Hickey, Sam 
S. Emison, and Jennings C. Crowder as 
vice-presidents of Consolidated Chemical 
Industries, Inc., has been announced. 

Mr. Hickey will continue as manager of 
manufacturing, southern division, Houston, 
Texas. Mr. Emison will remain as sales 
manager, southern division. Mr. Crowder 
will move to San Francisco and take over 
the newly created position of general man- 
ager, New England and Pacific divisions. 

















snder field ane 
plant conditions... 


BARTON offer: High accuracy — rugged 
METERS) °: ; 

i construction — simple operation 
inexpensive installation and very low 


maintenance 





industries. 


For further information request bulletin 
11C-4 or contact BARTON sales engin- 


eers, located in most principal cities. 


for: the oil, gas and petrochemical 


MODEL 214 
DIFFERENTIAL 
PRESSURE RANGES 
FROM 20” W.C 
TO 400" W.C 
S$ WP. TO 4500 P.S.1 
370 15 P.S.1 
OuTPuT 














INSTRUMENT CORPORATION 
INDUSTRIAL INSTRUMENTS 
LOS ANGELES 22, CALIFORNIA 








BARION 


1429 SOUTH EASTERN AVENUE 
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